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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

‘“My Empire, in union with France, her Colonies 
and Protectorates, will continue the struggle for liberty 
and right until they and their gallant Allies have gained 
the final victory.’’ Thus the King to President Poin- 
caré for an Empire Day message, and we do not want 
better or more kingly English. The King’s words 
voice the feeling of straight and intelligent British 
people to-day. The letch to be always chopping and 
changing and re-defining the causes of the war, to be 
always meddling with the aims of the Allies, is mis- 
chievous. It can only convey the impression of an 
infirm purpose. It embarrasses, and may even stultify, 
the leaders in the field. The real fighters and the real 
workers do not want and do not understand the ex- 
planations, half excuses, tactical re-definitions of the 
Allied cause, and of the goal to be achieved. The 
Navy and Army distrust such wiliness; ‘‘ that sort 
of tactics be ”’, they bluntly declare, and they are 
right. The Sovereign, with a sure instinct, gives, in 
the message we cite, what candid natures want. 


Italy came into the Alliance in May 1915 at, we 
should never forget, an unpromising time. On 
24 May 1917 news reached London that she had just 
had a glorious success against the Austrians on the 
Carso, capturing in one day 9,000 men, including over 
300 officers. That is one of the greatest military feats 
of the war. The British batteries were working for the 
Italians, which is a pleasant thing to consider. We 
believe that the understanding and sympathy between 
the two countries are to-day complete. 


An expeditionary force of regular troops, approxi- 
mating to one division, is coming from America at the 
earliest possible date. It will be under the command 
of General Pershing, who received extraordinary pro- 
motion after his work in the Philippines from Mr. 
Roosevelt. We are sorry that this last veteran has 


not, in spite of all his energy, carried his scheme for 
bringing over a body of wolunteers. 


One of the 


youngest men of his years to-day, Mr. Roosevelt 
retains the great heart of a boy, and is never so happy 
as when he is fighting, whether the foe is a vicious 
bull moose or a human undesirable. 


We do not believe in the policy of pretence as to 
conditions on the Eastern front, and refuse now, as 
we have from the first, to adopt it in this Review. «It 
does not deceive any but greenhorns and those in this 
country who desire to be, amd pay to be, deceived ; and, 
what is more, it appears to us to be a kind of gross 
impertinence towards a great-hearted and passionately 
sincere people, which we feel the Russians to be. So 
we shall not affect that things are going well there. 
They are not. But men who burn with patriotism and 
the wish to pull the State together are making efforts 
to rally their nation and army against the enemy at the 
gates and within the gates. M. Kerensky has declared 
in favour of ‘‘an iron discipline ’’, and asserts that 
the question of the salute has been misinterpreted ; 
whilst early in the week the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Russian Armies spoke to the first Congress of Dele- 
gates of Officers of the Army and Navy at Head- 
quarters in St. Petersburg. He hic nothing. He 
called for great efforts to end the internal dissensions 
in the Army, to restore its vanished discipline, to bring 
together officers and soldiers once again into a close 
union. 


‘* The Russian Army, which was still so formidable 
yesterday, has to-day been stricken with a fatal im- 
potence, and that, too, in face of a terrible, tenacious, 
and strong enemy who is stretching out his eager 
hand towards the other provinces of South Russia, 
not contenting himself with the territories already in- 
vaded.’’ Here we have the candid truth from a foun- 
tain head. It is far likelier to work ultimately for 
the good of the Allied cause than any “ discreet ’’ pre- 
tences. We cannot help feeling that, as things have 
gone so far, the more the new Government of Russia 
is able to admit the most advanced elements into 
power the better the chance of a rally against the 
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evil influence of Germany. Marat and Danton in office 
are less dangerous during a revolution than Marat and 
Danton out. M. Kerensky is making a stand that 
excites our admiration. He is a crusader of ‘singular 
fervour and resolution, The peasants of Brittany have 
a poignant saying: ‘“‘ Preserve me, my God, the sea 
is so vast and my bark solittle’’. The sea of revolution 
in a country like Russia is so vast and the bark of any 
individual who adventures on it is so fragile! Never- 
theless, we must continue to hope for this brave man 
and for the heads of the Army that seem gathering 
round him. They should be cheered by the ringing 
message from M. Ribot: ‘‘ We go hand in hand with 
Russia . . . we demand restitution based on right and 
justice . . . in the hour of victory we will be animated, 
not by vengeance but by justice ’’. 


The Bulgarian Press is well worth studying just now. 
It shows that Bulgaria is far from abating her claims 
to Macedonia. The retirement of M. Miliukoff from 
the Provisional Government may in one way be a blow 
to Bulgarian hopes, for he distinctly favoured the 
annexation ultimately of Macedonia by that nation. 
He seems to have made no secret of this in speaking to 
interned Bulgarians and others in the early days of the 
Revolution; indeed, we heard this account before the 
Revolution, and the fact is freely commented on in 
the ‘‘ Utro”’ and other papers. Conquering Bulgaria 
by kindness is, we believe, the wrong way: it could 
not be done without endangering Entente relations 
with friends and Allies. Bulgaria is out in this war 
for loot. 


We may note that Austria is uneasy through at least 
her lesser troubles. The Hungarian Prime Minister, 
Count Tisza, has resigned with his Cabinet, a step 
denoting friction between Austria and Hungary. But 
the incident is obscure, and we shall not cheat ourselves 
by spinning much of it. Very little is known of the 
condition of Austria-Hungary to-day in this country, 
and we are not sure even of that little. It is a ques- 
tion, for instance, whether the food question is more 
acute there than in several other foreign countries. 


The ‘‘ Neue Freie Presse’ is wroth with us for an 
article suggesting that Austria desires a separate peace 
with the Entente Powers. It declares that we are a 
‘‘mean’’ paper, and do not understand the spirit of 
the Austro-Hungarian people. As a matter of fact, 
such an article was not printed in this Review, and we 
have never hankered after separate peaces and artful 
arrangements with this Power and that. Germany has 
to be beaten soundly in the field or she will never really 
be beaten at all, and this cannot be done by foxy 
arrangements with her friends and intrigues; and, as 
we have always insisted, Germany is only to be beaten 
by the armies of Great Britain and France on French 
and on Belgian soil. 


No peace would prove at all lasting which was 
secured by creeping round Austria or Bulgaria or 
Turkey and securing their withdrawal or half-with- 
drawal from the war, for it could only be secured by 
understandings or bargainings which would injure the 
Allied cause. When Germany goes down by a military 
blow before the combined Armies of the British and 
French nations it will be time to reach understandings 
and the like with her satellites, and not before. 


We do not often see eye to eye with Mr. Hall Caine 
or with the articles in the ‘* Daily News ’’, but his 
article on ‘‘ Reprisals ’’ in that journal last Wednes- 
day is full of cogent argument. If by bombing Berlin 
we could stop the Germans from torpedoing our hos- 
pital ships, of course we should be absolutely right 
to bomb it; but, of course, we should be quite wrong 
if, in order to pay the Germans out for ill-treating our 
prisoners, we ill-treated theirs. Reprisal, as we use 


the term, has nothing to do with revenge: it has 
everything to do with prevention, punitive prevention. | 
Unfortunately, reprisals are not often practical or 


effective, but that is a very different matter. As to 
the charge that the British Army and Navy stained 
their honour when they bombed Freiburg, we utterly 
deny it. Let us be explicit: it is a cruel charge and 
a false one. 


On Tuesday, General Smuts made a fine speech as 
the guest of a large company associated with South 
Africa. He addressed his audience as members of the 
South African family, a family which had forgotten its 
acute differences in the past. He spoke of the history 
of South Africa as ‘‘ the one great and true romance 
of modern history’’. That country after the war 
would attract a very large number of people who were 
sick of the old world. But South Africa looked to 
something beyond material progress and prosperity, to 
very large political problems in the background press- 
ing for solution. Within seven years of the Boer War 
all the British Colonies in South Africa united in one 
great union. But ‘‘ we have aimed not only at political 
union, but also at national unity’’. That thesis 
General Smuts developed in a broadminded * and 
thoughtful style worthy of one of our best statesmen, 
He sees the difficulties and dangers, and he is the very 
man to meet and solve them. 


Sir R. Borden, the Prime Minister of Canada, has 
promised the soldiers that he will immediately introduce 
legislation for conscription. Thus one after another 
the States of Greater Britain are turning to the cure of 
compulsory service. For urging this course—the only 
straight, fair, and manly one—two and a half years 
ago the Saturpay REVIEW was set upon bitterly by 
every hesitater on its own side in politics and by every 
eager partisan on the other side. But observe the 
difference now! We may almost expect Sir John 
Simon or Lord Harcourt to undertake a world cam- 
paign on behalf of the principle at the rate things are 
going to-day! But we hope that when Sir Richard 
Borden brings in his scheme he will have nothing to 
do with anything resembling half-hearted compulsion. 
Canada will be well advised to guard herself against 
that bad compromise. We hope Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
will rally to the aid of the gallant Prime Minister of 
Canada. The Canadians in France cannot be too 
ardently supported. They have done, and are doing, 
like the Australians, fine work for the British Empire. 


It cannot be concealed that the National Civilian 
Service scheme has not only failed, it has failed 
badly. The figures show that over 300,000 men 
volunteered, of whom only about 90,000 were of 
the right sort, and over £100,000 has been spent on 
achieving this result. The men who volunteered were 
not wanted; and the men who were wanted did not 
volunteer freely. 


On Monday both Houses gave their support to the 
idea of an Irish Convention, which is the remnant of 
the latest proposals of the Government. Mr. Lloyd 
George explained that the Convention would sit in 
Ireland, as soon as possible, with closed doors, and 
would be representative of all interests, creeds, and 
classes in Ireland. The chairman would be chosen by 
the Government, which pledged itself to give legislative 
effect to the conclusions reached if there was substantial 
agreement. The Prime Minister added a word, how- 
ever, about safeguarding the Treasury. This scheme 
was recognised as more hopeful than its unfortunate 
predecessors, and both sides showed a conciliatory 
spirit, which is encouraging. The Convention has, at 
any rate, not been rejected outright, but there are 
difficulties and anomalies which Lord Midleton, with- 
out the slightest desire to regard the scheme as fore- 
doomed to failure, put well in his speech in the Upper 
House. He pointed out that there were 825,000 
Protestants in the six Ulster counties and 325,000 in 
the other parts of Ireland. To say to the former, 
“You are strong, you shall have freedom ’’, and to 
the latter, ‘‘ You are weak, and shall have none ”’ was 
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inconceivable as a means of settlement. He urged 
that there should be a large loyal element in the Con- 
vention, and that in the future government of Ireland 
that element should have its adequate share. 


Sir George Cave, on Tuesday, moved the second 
reading of the Representation of the People Bill and 
gave more details than had previously been available. 
In view of the far-reaching proposals the Bill embodies, 
there was but little opposition. The energies of women 
in the war have aided their demand for a vote more 
than all their peace-time outrages. The question of 
Proportional Representation where three or more mem- 
bers represent one constituency was left to the judg- 
ment of the House, which is by no means unanimous 
on the point, like the Speaker’s Conference. The cost 
of elections is to be materially reduced, and freak 
candidates are to be discouraged by the fact that they 
will have to secure not less than one-eighth of the votes 
in order to get a deposit returned to them. 


In his amusing speech in the course of the debate 
Lord Hugh Cecil compared the Representation of the 
People Bill to Benger’s Food. He vowed that though 
he might ‘‘ eat’? Benger’s, were it recommended him, 
he would ‘‘ refuse in any circumstances whatever to 
be forcibly fed with it’’. Forcible feeding is, we 
suggest, not a danger to which Lord Hugh Cecil or 
anyone else is liable to-day. Those lucky birds 
which, according to a tradition of one’s youth, are 
crammed with rich foods to please the epicure ! 


The engineers’ strike was settled on Saturday, and 
the men have been instructed to resume work at once. 
There was a hitch at first as to any recognition of the 
shop stewards who organised the movement; they 
joined, however, in a deputation with the Executive of 
the A.S.E., and finally settled terms with the Minister 
of Munitions, Mr. Henderson, and Mr. Lloyd George. 
The official Executive is to conduct negotiations with 
the Government concerning the existing differences, 
and there is to be no victimisation as the result of the 
strike in any Government or controlled establishment. 
Eight leaders were arrested to await their trial, but 
later were liberated with a warning. 


The strike, when we consider its immediate effect on 
the necessities of our men at the front, is one of the 
ugliest portents of to-day. We hope and believe that 
it will not be repeated during this time of national peril. 
At the same time, the Ministry of Munitions cannot be 
absolved from criticism. In the law as it stands there 
are undoubted anomalies and difficulties. The 
anomalies are due to the policy of compromise, which 
has obscured many issues in the war. The difficulties 
should have been met earlier with knowledge and con- 
sideration. So far as the public could gather, they 
were hushed up, and the policy of misrepresentation 
had a wider vogue than it might otherwise have 
secured. In future such questions must be fairly 
ventilated : it is no use to put them by and pretend that 
all is well. 


The shopman and the merchant, like the mother-in- 
law, have had a bad reputation for over two thousand 
years. The modern word ‘‘ profiteer ’’ shows that they 
have not lost it. The patient public has endured 
during the war a burden of inflated prices for necessaries 
which is a grave scandal. We are glad to learn that 
the Food Controller is making careful inquires concern- 
ing the high charges for meat. Such investigations, 
followed by definite orders and penalties for their im- 
fringement, should be extended to a good many food- 
stuffs which have not as yet come under the Controller’s 
effective notice and have become the sport of the 
profiteer. The public, which is asked to save, has to pay 
out for the benefit of dealers, and the hardships of the 
poor are imcreased beyond due measure. The country 
cannot afford to become a nation of shopkeepers in 
war-time. The best part of it is something very 
different, a nation of fighters for the national cause. 


Long queues of people during the past week in | fill the seats whilst women are standing? 


London waiting their turn to get provisions as cheaply 
as possible show that the poor and the working classes 
are not quite so rich as they ate commonly represented. 
There certainly is a section of the working classes 
which is making very ‘“‘ good money ”’ compared with 
what it made before the war, and which ought to be 
better off than it was, even allowing for the great rise 
in the price of food and other necessaries of life, and 
this section is spending its money much too lavishly. 
But it is a section, that is all. It is ungenerous and it 
is muddle-headed to confuse it with the whole body of 
the poor. Some of our critics imagine we take a hard 
view of the poor to-day and of the working classes. 
We take nothing of the kind. The working classes, 
we firmly believe, for patriotism and toil will come out 
of the war as well as those of any country, especially 
when it is borne in mind that they have not the enemy 
in their own country, as have the French, and that 
they have never known the discipline that prevails in 
Germany. It would be a satisfactory thing if those 
who voice, or who claim to voice, the working classes 
in this country were always as patriotic as the working 
classes themselves, 


In his speech at Edinburgh last Saturday Mr. 
Kennedy Jones said that we are better off for wheat 
and wheat substitutes than we were six weeks ago, 
though in this matter he must except oatmeal; and 
Captain Bathurst on Monday estimated that racehorses 
and horses used exclusively in breeding for races 
consume something like g00 to 1,000 tons a month. It 
will be seen from this that the racing problem is a 
considerable one. 


The Ellesmere Library has been sold for over 
£200,000 to Mr. Smith and Mr. Huntington, of New 
York. This library has been one of the noblest of all 
the heirlooms of this nation. When lately we raised 
the question, and urged that a law should be ere | 
passed preventing the country from being gutted 
such objects of priceless value, we had no idea of the 
imminent loss of this glorious old English collection, 
some of the wonders and beauties of which are de- 
scribed in an article in the Sarurpay Review to-day. 
How can the British, as a nation, claim to be enlight- 
ened, how can we claim to care for our reputation in 
art, literature, in learning, when we suffer this kind 
of thing without a solitary public protest, let alone the 
least attempt to stay it? Some nations rise up in 
revolution and wreck and burn everything they can 
lay hands on that matters from an esthetic or a lite- 
tary point of view. Other nations, or at any rate one 
other nation, the British, is accustomed to convert 
everything of the kind it can into hard cash. 


We are glad to see the series of articles in the 
‘* Times ’’ dealing with work achieved by General Sir 
Alfred Keogh. nation does not realise the feat 
he has accomplished in making the R.A.M.C. what 
it is now—a superb organisation, more efficient, we 
believe, than the medical branch of any other nation in 
arms to-day. Sir Alfred Keogh is one of the Carnots 
who are Soper, victory for us. He is an Irish- 
man, we think we hear someone from Erin claim. It 
is truey-and we have an idea that he is the sort of 
man who might settle the Irish question were he given 
carte blanche. 


There are still a great many men, young and middle 
aged alike, who, strange to say, do not understand that 
the custom among civilised people is ‘‘ women first ”’. 
Therefore they squat in their seats in London omni- 
buses and underground railway trains, regardless of 
the fact that women are standing up close to them 
hanging on to straps. During the omnibus strike, 
the trains were packed all over the Metropolis, and 
the disgusting spectacle of women standing up and 
strong and healthy men filling a large proportion 
of the seats was presented everywhere. Why do 
not the railway companies post up a notice reminding 
young and middle-aged men that it is not seemly to 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
SMASHING THE HINDENBURG LINE. 
HERE have been long debates this week on 

Ireland, taking many columns of print and 
hours of speech, whilst amongst the public generally, 
we suppose, the subject of absorbing interest has been 
the engineers’ strike. There is something odd about 
this if one stops to consider it, for the events taking 
place round the ruined little French village of Bulle- 
court are, of course, more moving, more dramatic, 
and a million years more enduring in the history of the 
world than anything to do with the Tappertits of Sinn 
Fein or with the engineers’ sulks—which some attribute 
to their fear of being combed out for the war and 
others to their fear of being combed out by the women. 
In order to be sure we do not exaggerate in describing 
the operations around Bullecourt this week as more 
enduring historically and more important even to-day 
than what Mr. O’Brien said or what Sinn Fein may 
do, or what the engineers have been quibbling over, we 
turn to two or three paragraphs in the despatches from 
G.H.Q. last Tuesday. ‘‘ Our troops ’’, says the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, ‘‘ who had carried the front trench 
of the Hindenburg Line yesterday morning and had 
repelled several counter-attacks, renewed the attack in 
the evening, and after fierce hand-to-hand fighting 
captured the support trench also. . . . Our new posi- 
tions in the Hindenburg Line north-west of Bullecourt 
have been secured during the day with little inter- 
ference from the enemy. . . . With the exception of 
about 2,000 yards in length immediately west of Bulle- 
court we now hold the whole of the Hindenburg Line 
from a point one mile east of Bullecourt to Arras.”’ 
That is, we hold about ten miles of the new German 
positions. Does anybody seriously suppose that this 
achievement is in the same class of world-wide, or of 
national—i.e. of home or domestic--value as Mr. 
William O’Brien’s position, as the question of whether 
the engineers shall be diluted by women or not? If 
there is really such a person, he must be without sense 
of humour. 

What is the Hindenburg Line? The Germans have 
begun to deny its existence; but the Germans deny 
anything when it suits them; they would deny the nails 
in the wooden statue of Hindenburg if necessary. 
They now say there is no Hindenburg Line, simply a 
Wotan one or a Siegfried Stellung. Only the common 
German soldiers, it seems, talk of a Hindenburg Line. 
Yet there is such a line, and the fact is more certain 
than that ‘‘ tanks ’’ went down the high street of Flers. 
When, early in the Spring, the Germans, sulky and 
shaken through the terrific pounding they had received 
in that magnificent British feat, the Battle of the 
Somme last year, thought to steal away quietly from 
the great curve between the Aisne and Arras and to 
leave us to founder in their filth, they worked hard 
to put the finishing touches to a long, great system of 
defence works and earth forts well at the back of their 
precarious positions of last winter. With their usual 
thoroughness—for the German is thorough and he is 
brave—they contrived a line from Arras_ to 
Marcoing (on the canal of the Scheldt), which is a few 
miles to the south-west of Cambrai. They carried it 
on by way of Le Catelet to St. Quentin, and thence, 
opposite the French Army, to the Aisne, near Soissons. 
Now this constitutes the Hindenburg Line, the title we 
shall give it, whether the German precisians prefer 
Siegfried, Wotan, or anything else. We shall know it 


always by the name Hindenburg, who is, we admit, 
no slight performer in the handling of armies and in 


the art of their withdrawal from perilous and dis- 
concerting positions. , 

North of this Hindenburg Line they also set to work 
in the winter to construct a lesser length of defensive 
positions, the Drocourt-Quéant Line it may be styled, 
and the two join up at the last-named place, 
But for ordinary purposes the Hindenburg Line will 
serve well enough as a description for the whole of this 
new position, where the good old style of trench war- 
fare was once more to be engaged in, to the chagrin of 
the British, and ultimately—as every good German 
trusted—to the defeat of the Allied Cause. 

It was well thought out, and an immense amount of 
hard work was put into this new and impregnable posi- 
tion. When the Germans began to retire from the 
Somme and Ancre the British were left with the mud 
all right, ‘‘ according to plan ’’, and not only were the 
Germans themselves sensible of a surprise having been 
inflicted on the British Army, but some, alas, of our 
own miserables were of the same way of thinking, 
The British Army, they whimpered, has been ‘‘ found 
wanting ’’—that classic phrase beloved of humbugs 
and snivellers who prate about free speech and the 
freedom of the Press, sir. 

Up to a point things did go well with the retreating 
armies of Hindenburg. It was well done; it was done 
according to plan. Yet there was a flaw. The new 
line was not equally strong throughout, nor was it 
complete throughout quite in time, as events proved. 
The German High Command had arranged to fall back 
first from the Somme, and therefore they naturally put 
the major share of work into those new positions, 
roughly between St. Quentin and Arras, first. That 
they did this work with skill and strength we wish we 
could quéstion, but cannot, for this part of their defence 
is, we believe, very formidable, and no doubt they are 
still working at it. But north of Arras they were not 
so forward, and as not luck, but British skill, the skill 
of a great leader with an intrepid army, would have 
it, we fell upon them and smote them exceedingly hard 
in this comparatively weak spot in their armour. They 
suffered heavy defeats, and with humiliation and in 
hot haste they were driven east in the battles of Vimy 
Ridge and Arras before they could comfortably retire 
and establish themselves there, as further south, in their 
fresh quarters. All this is clear enough: the Germans 
themselves admitted to some inconvenience through the 
premature onslaught of the British Army, which— 
according to plan—should have waited a little longer; 
and even our home miserables, with the freedom of 
the Press, sir, in their sacred keeping, were ready to 
concede that G.H.Q. had not done altogether so badly. 

Since then there has been what we regard from our 
communication trenches on this side as a lull. A lull 
is a euphemism meaning a period when concentrated 
huge conflicts are not at the moment being waged, men 
not being killed or taken prisoners by the thousand. 
During lulls we can nicely tackle at home the great 
horse-race problem, lug down the Prime Minister to 
answer Mr. Pringle, examine proportional representa- 
tion, and discover new ideals and reasons for having 
gone to war. During these lulls soldiers are only going 
in with bomb and bayonet, the Roll of Honour is only 


excited about—that is the general idea. 

Yet, lull or not, the paragraphs we have quoted from 
G.H.Q. despatches are infinitely more worth consider- 
ing than is anything else to-day. True, they do not 

denote another battle of Vimy Ridge or Arras; but 
| they do remind us that the British Army, with 


mounting in the usual way, there is nothing to be 
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irresistible might and skill, is smashing into and 
riddling the great Hindenburg Line in spite of the 
reserves which the enemy is pouring in to the support 
of his hard-pressed men. They remind us that the 
German Army, the most superb military machine that 
hitherto has existed, is being hammered and brow- 
beat by the ‘‘ young contemptibles ’’ who have only 
had a year or so of training, and who are directed by 
generals who, according to German critics of 1915 and 
1916, were all very well in frontier affairs and small 
wars, mostly against coloured or amateur troops, but 
in Continental strategy distinctly No. That is the 
fact made plain by the fighting at Bullecourt and the 
gradual seizure of the Hindenburg Line. 

We advised people last autumn, when despondency 
was in the air, to keep their eye on the Somme. Now 
we advise them to keep it on the Hindenburg Line. 
There is more doing there in any twelve hours 
than we have been accustomed to do in Britain in 
twenty-four years. Sundry current events are 
occurring in England, Ireland, and Scotland to-day— 
strikes, for instance, leagues of perpetual peace, 
discussions on government theories, profiteerings, the 
management of alcohol, a hubbub at Longford. On 
the Hindenburg Line, on the other hand, the British 
Army is making the future history of the world. There 
the British, with their unshakable and glorious Allies, 
the French, are in the way of carrying through the 
one desired supreme military feat—to drive the 
German Army out of France and Belgium and force 
its leaders into submission. 

If Russia will keep up her end in the spirit in which 
M. Kerensky is preaching, and if America will fortify 
us with ships and provisions and money, Great Britain 
can and will see through the rest of the programme 
according to plan. 
man-power yet untapped which she can and must draw 
on fully before the close. 


AMERICA’S PART. 
E are happy to know that Mr. Balfour’s 
mission in the United States is the most 
notable diplomatic success of the war. Some of its 
results are beginning to be visible; its full significance 
will probably not be revealed until long after men of 
the present official generation are in their graves. 

The task is one which suits Mr. Balfour. It is a 
novel problem, and he likes novelty. It is a business 
calling for extraordinary tact, and difficulty of the right 
kind is an unfailing stimulus to one of the most subtle 
intelligences in British public life. Finally, it provides 
ample play for Mr. Balfour’s special gifts. As a 
Statesman his chief defect hitherto has been that he 
was born several centuries too late. Not that he is, in 
the vulgar sense, behind the times; in many respects 
he is much in front of them. But he is emphatically 
better fitted for the politics of the cabinet and the 
ante-chamber than for those of the platform. In the 
art of stirring the passions of large masses of men 
he has many superiors; in influencing small and select 
circles his master is probably to seek, not alone in 
this country, but in Europe. He belongs to the class of 
statesmen who were content to rule kings and cabinets 
while others gained a noisy reputation in the senate 
house: the men whose full influence in affairs of state 
was unknown to the mass of their contemporaries, and 
even to the lordly puppets they guided. By a curious 
freak of fortune a task peculiarly suitable to his greater 
talents has fallen to Mr. Balfour’s lot, and his country 
is fortunate in the possession of so skilful an agent. 

It would be well for people in this country to refrain 
from adding unnecessarily to the difficulties of Mr. 
Balfour’s task. Much has been said concerning the 
maladroitness of German diplomacy in the United 
States, and indeed it has often shown itself, happily, as 


She has a mighty reservoir of - 


clumsy as energetic. But many well-meant British 
efforts have ‘also been far from felicitous. Before the 
entry of the United States into the war the incurable 
tendency of some English people ‘to regard American 
honour as in some obscure way a concern of Great 
Britain caused considerabie irritation in America, where 
the theory of a cousinly relationship giving the right 


of impertinent advice has never enjoyed much favour. . 


During the last few weeks the impatience of critics of 
the same class to see America ‘‘ get to business ’’, as 
the cant phrase goes, has been mischievous so far as it 
has been not merely futile. 

America has been ‘“‘ getting to business’’ in a 
practical and methodical way that, to those who know, 
makes ridiculous such impertinences. She has already 
made most important contributions to the war in money 
and in naval co-operation. She is calmly and scienti- 
fically laying plans for the effective use of her vast 
reserve of man-power, her great resources of material 
and business intellect. It is properly regarded a 
remarkable spectacle this, of a great nation whose 
whole organisation was for peace coolly preparing, 
under a President who has exhausted every resource of 
diplomacy to avoid war, to play its full part in the 
struggle against the common enemy. 

The process must be slow. The military organisa- 
tion of the United States is little more than that of a 
federal gendarmerie. The quality is equal to that of 
a professional army, but the mass is insignificant. 
The making of a great army, as we have found out to 
our cost, involves far more than the enlistment of men. 
It means an immense organisation to be created for 
the work of administration, for the training of officers, 
for the supply of non-combatant services, transport, 
munitions, and so forth. And all this has to be carried 
out in America by a Government system especially 
designed to render participation in offensive warfare 
as difficult as possible. The framers of the American 
Constitution intended it for a scheme of life under 
which Americans should eschew all foreign adventure, 
and it is unreasonable to expect it to be a handy instru- 
ment for participation in a world-wide war. Knowing 
what England was for months after August 1914, we 
can hardly be surprised to learn that even, in the 
Eastern states there is still no overpowering sense of 
the realities of the situation, while in the West and 
Middle West business is strictly ‘‘as usual”’. The 
War Loan itself is still more an affair of financiers 
than of the private investor placing his treasure where 
his heart is. 

But all may be a passing phase. A yawning interval 
must be expected before the Western giant rouses him- 
self to full activity. The shrewdness of Marshal Joffre 
is seen in his efforts, now rewarded by success, to get 
an American force, however small, actually at work 
on French soil. The despatch of General Pershing’s 
division will operate as no ‘‘ publicity campaign "’ can 
do in sweeping away the lethargy of which some 
people quite unreasonably complain. That is 
perhaps its chief value—and the value is great. 
Solvitur ambulando. There is no argument in favour 
of fighting Germany so entirely decisive as the act of 
fighting her. Once an American G.H.Q. began to issue 
communiqués from the field, the rest would follow ; the 
increase of the regular army to 290,000 men, the 
raising of the militia to 330,000, the first and second 
conscript drafts of half a million each would pass from 
the region of official fiat to that of solid fact. Nor will 
there be longer much doubt in the average American 
mind as to ‘‘ war aims’’. No nation which has sent 
men against Germany has yet failed to reach 
passionate conviction as to its true objective. 

Meanwhile the watching multitudes in Europe have 
every reason to be satisfied with the President’s 
declarations. Mr. Wilson’s steady refusal to be led 
away by spectacular and sentimental temptations is 
impressively reassuring. He sees the problem as a 
whole, and sees it in the driest light. He will have 
none of the political beaux gestes to which great 
self-governing and _ self-conscious communities are 
peculiarly liable. ‘‘ The whole grim matter ’’, he says, 
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.“is a matter of business’’. It is an 
practical, and of scientific definiteness and precision iA 

That is the right note. 
of the popular vote ‘has given the States the right man 
to lead it in war. If he was too slow to recognise the 
enemy of America in the enemy of civilisation, Presi- 
dent Wilson is not making the opposite mistake of 
being too quick to assume the easy victory of mere 
rumbers over the patient organisation of military 
Germany. He sees that the immediate wants of the 
Allies are far less armed men than ships, food, and 
money. He sees, too, that it is only useless slaughter 
to send armed men who are not also thoroughly trained 
men, equipped in every way for a form of warfare in 
which recent experience alone is of value. 

It is important that people in this country should 
appreciate both what the President is doing in the face 
of difficulties only dimly appreciable at this distance 
and what he is not doing. It would be quite easy for 
him to reduce the Allies’ hopes from America’s inter- 
vention by some theatrical coup that would be 
temporarily welcomed on both sides of the Atlantic as 
a master stroke of the ‘‘live’’ statesman. On the 
other hand, it might easily be that the weight of 
the United States would begin to weigh down the 
scale against Germany before a hundred thousand 
American soldiers had appeared in the field. 

America’s greatest work for the moment, in short, 
will be done ‘‘ off ’’. Ships, always more ships, food, 
and money are what we really need and shall need 
from the United States. It is in these that America 
can enormously and practically help the Allies within 
the next six months. Ships, ships, ships, as the Prime 
Minister well: said—with supplies. It behoves the 
British people to have the wit and imagination to 
realise the part America is playing as the Vulcan of the 
Alliance, even if she should take only a secondary part 
in the grim pageant of Mars. Under Mr. 


‘* «undramatic, 1 
_ having gone to an international meeting of militant 
It proves that the chance | 


Wilson | 


America is going her way, which is also the Allies’, | 


with great wisdom and discernment, and impatience 
on this side to see fireworks would be as foolish as 
insulting to a Great Power which has entered the war 
with resolution. 


VILLAINOUS BAD LANGUAGE, 


E detest pedantry in language, but would make 
a mild protest against the villainous mis- 
application of the word ‘‘ democracy ”’. If it had been 
misapplied once, twice, or a hundred times lately, it 
would not matter a straw; but when the offence is 
dinned into our ears a thousand times in every week 
we lose patience. When it is dinned into us by inane, 
commonplace, and empty-headed, thought-saving 
platitude, we lose all patience. Fools may be suffered 
gladly, but their platitudes only up to a point. Had 
the merits of autocracy or aristocracy or any other 
‘“cracy’’ been dinned into us for weeks past as 
democracy has been, we should hate them vindictively 
and want to bomb their strongholds. At the 
rate things are going now we may expect 
soon to be told in books of reference that the 
House of Commons consists of some 672 liberty-loving 
democracies, and that the only place where a few 
fossilised autocracies may be still found within the 
British Isles is the House of Lords. A friend who has 
been to see a meeting at Tower Hill or in Hyde Park 
will very likely tell us that there must have been 
several thousand democracies present. Every man in 
the street will become a democracy unto himself: in 
fact, one man, one democracy. 

Democracy comes from two Greek words, dios 
(=the people) and xpdros (=rule), signifying the rule of 
the people. It is a state or theory of government. It 
deals with abstract principles, not with concrete 
objects. Gynzecocracy is another term of precisely the 
same character, indicating government by masterful 
females—a state not so unusual as the mastered males 
would have their ‘friends believe. Now, how exceed- 
ingly ridiculous it would seem if we were to announce 
in print, or by word of mouth, that the future of the 


world lay with ‘‘ the gynzcocracies ’’; or if a friend, 


suffragettes, were to say that a more powerful ¢& 
resolute gathering of ‘‘ the gynzocracies ’’ of Europe 
he had never witnessed. Yet this is exactly what 
being done with the term ‘‘ democracy ’’. It is bein 
used to-day by virtually everyone who has a voice org 
pen at his service to indicate concrete beings, no longer 
mere abstract ideas. We foresee some frightful additions 
to this neologism, for which, in the first instance, Mill 
and even Hallam seem to have been largely responsible, 
Thus a very advanced republican, a devil of a fellow 
with a no-nothing programme, will probably te 
described as ‘‘a phenomenal democracy ’’, whilst a 
woman with an iron will, who marches off her husband 
to the nearest recruiting office and offers him to the 
Army, whether he will or no, may be described as “3 
phenomenal gynecocracy ”’. 

What should we think of a friend if, after going t 
the Oval and seeing ‘‘ Ranji’’ make a great score, Te 
were to say, ‘‘ I have just come from the Oval, whete 
I have seen a dexterity batting’’? We should want 
to feel his bumps. Yet if democracy in the concrete, 
why not dexterity likewise? Why not describe Mr, 
Page as ‘‘a master diplomacy ’’? It may sound like 
Mrs. Malaprop (though she would possibly in saying 
it have blundered into calling him a ‘‘ master 
diphthong ’’), but, after all, democracy is not an atom 
more concrete than diplomacy. And, naturally, @ 
the same principle—if vile English be a prit- 
ciple—by which we call a democrat ‘‘ democracy”, 
we shall call democracy a ‘‘ democrat’’. We shall 
call ability an able fellow; but ‘‘a divinity ”’ will 
remain a pretty woman, as she has been ever since 
we can remember. We remember ‘‘a divinity” it 
Oxford so far back, ye gods, as 1884. Men were used 
to go to church more than once on Sunday expressly 
to see her in a pew hard by, intent, of course, on her 
devotions. To be candid, we do not object to “a 
divinity ’’ in this connection—we make an exception 
in her favour. 

How is it that several millions of people have comie 
to talk and write of ‘‘ the democracies’’, free and 
enlightened, whilst really there is and can & 
only one democracy, free and enlightened, in the 
world? It would surely be as easy for them 
to talk of ‘‘the democrats’’, which would & 
as right as the other manifestly is not right. Onef 
the famous books in our youth was ‘‘ Democracy if 
America ’’, by Alexis de Tocqueville, the brilliant and 
profound French historian, who traced the causes of 
the French Revolution: therein is the correct ant 
natural use of the term, and it is strange there should 
be a need to pervert it. It is not to be supposed that 
it is necessary to use bad English in order to please 
our Allies, Russia and America: indeed, Russia is much 
nicer in these things than we are. Perhaps the 
explanation may be that nothing goes down so well in 
public speech or print as a good rolling term or string 
of terms; and ‘‘ the enlightened and liberty-loving 
democracies of the world ’’ rolls a thought better than 
‘* the enlightened and liberty-loving democrats of the 
world ’’. Personally, whether we have sinned or not if 
the past, we hope in the future to write ‘‘ democrat ’’ and 
*““ gynzcocrat ’’ when we mean the concrete object, 
democracy and ‘‘ gynecocracy’’ when we 
the abstract theory. They are good enough for us. 


THE GREAT WAR. 
APPRECIATION (No. 147) BY F. G. 
Stone, C.M.G. 

THE ITALIAN OFFENSIVE. 

; HE Italian offensive which commenced on 
Monday, 14 April, bears every evidence of the 
most methodical preparation and is yielding pre 
portionately solid results. The preliminary bombard- 


ment had been carried on for fifty-six hours on.a front 
of twenty-five miles, from Tolmino to the sea, ‘and 
considerable results appear to have been achieved 
against the Austrian defences, which were of the most 
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elaborate character. The principal offensive was in 
the Plava sector, the centre of which is six miles due 
rorth of Gorizia. Here the river Isonzo runs swiftly 
through the deep valley, flanked on either side by steep 
and even precipitous hills. It may be remembered that 
the Plava bridgehead was seized by the Italians at the 
beginning of the war, but, with this exception, the 
whole of the left bank of the river in this region has 
remained in the hands of the Austrians. On the 
morning of the 14th the river was bridged below Plava, 
and shortly before midday the Italian infantry began 
to stream across, supported by a tremendous volume of 
artillery and trench mortar fire, and developed the 
assault on the Austrian positions which dominate the 
river valley below. The attack was pressed con- 
tinuously, and the battle raged on without intermission 
during the whole of the 15th, until the Italians by 
almost incredible exertions had succeeded in estab- 
lishing themselves on the steep and wooded heights on 
the east bank of the river, which had been converted by 
the Austrian engineers into a fortress of the most 
formidable character. Hill 383 (métres), N.E. of Plava; 
Monte Kuk (611), S.E. of Plava; and Monte Vodice 
(524), two and a half miles S.E. of Plava, were all 
taken. This tremendous achievement on the left wing 
of the attack was accompanied by considerable progress 
against the steep slopes of Monte Santo, which lies 
about half-way between Monte Kuk :and Gorizia, two 
and a half miles N. of that town. This attack by the 
right wing was strongly resisted by the Austrians, and 
heavy counter-attacks were launched in rapid succes- 
sion, supported by a heavy artillery fire. No gain of 
ground appears to have been obtained here which was 
at all comparable with the results achieved by the left 
wing; but it is stated that all ground gained was suc- 
cessfully held without a set-back at any point. 

Farther south, in the sector east of Gorizia, Hill 174, 
north of Tivoli, was captured, and here again the 
attacking troops had almost immediately to sustain 
heavy counter-attacks, which were, however, success- 
fully resisted. 

On this day 3,375 prisoners were taken by the 
Italians, including ninety-eight officers; a mountain 
battery was also taken, and about thirty machine-guns. 

On the 16th the Austrians counter-attacked at 
several points of the line. To the north of Plava, 
where the Italians had crossed the river between that 
place and Tolmino, several counter-attacks were 
defeated with comparative ease; but in the region 
between Monte Kuk and Vodice the Austrians showed 
a determination to reconquer their lest positions which 
bore evidence of the value which they attached to their 
possession. These counter-attacks, however, notwith- 
standing the masses of men which were employed, 
were successively repulsed, and the hard-won positions 
not only remained in Italian hands, but appreciable 
progress was made towards completing the capture of 
Height 652 on the Vodice. East of Gorizia also the 
Austrians made the most determined efforts to dislodge 
the Italians from Height 174 (N. of Tivoli), but not 
only did our Allies successfully resist their assaults, but 
improved their position by the capture of Grazigna (one 
and a half mile N.E. of Gorizia) after a desperate 
struggle. The Austrians attempted a diversion on the 
Carso at Volkovnjak and Fajti Hrib, in the northern 
sector of the plateau, by way of taking off the Italian 
Pressure in the region of Gorizia. These attempts 
Seem to have met with no success, owing to the well- 
directed fire of the Italiam artillery. Not only were 
they unsuccessful in their object of creating a diver- 
sion, but they were further unfortunate in subjecting 
the Austrian infantry to considerable losses for which 
they obtained no quid pro quo. The artillery action 
continued throughont the day along the whole thirty- 
mile front. The number of prisoners taken by the 
Italians increased to a total.of 4,021, of whom 124 were 
alg five more guns of small calibre were also 
aken, 

The Austrians claimed on the same date to have 
taken 2,000 prisoners, of whom fifty were officers. On 


the 17th and 18th the Italians were largely occupied 
with consolidating their gains, especially in the region 
of Monte Kuk and Vodice, and southward to Monte 
Santo, the summit of which still remained in the hands 
of the enemy, although the convent at the top had 
actually been entered by the Italian troops. The 
enemy, however, was too strong at this point, though 
not strong enough to dislodge the Italians from their 
positions just below the crest, to which the infantry 
clung tenaciously while the artillery battered the 
Austrian defences and defenders on the summit. 

The following day, 19th, a notable success was 
obtained by the Italians by the extension of their posi- 
tions on Height 652 (Vodice) in the face of the most 
determined resistance and furious counter-attacks. In 
the evening the Austrians threw up the sponge at this 
point by withdrawing their infantry and trying to make 
the situation as uncomfortable as pessible for the 
victors by concentrating a heavy artillery fire on the 
Italian defences. 

The position gained here was the key to the enemy’s 
positions north of Monte Santo, where, as previously 
stated, the Italian infantry were holding on to the 
fringe of the western crest without being able to gain 
possession of the strongly occupied summit, which, 
however, had in the meantime been kept under a heavy 
artillery fire. By the evening of the 19th the Italians 
had completely established themselves on the Kuk- 
Vodice position. At the same time the troops which 
had crossed the Isonzo betwéen Plava and Tolmino, to 
the north, having fulfilled their function of drawing 
away Austrian troops from the region below Plava, 
recrossed to the right bank of the river. It is 
interesting to observe that the Austrians claim to have 
taken the initiative in sending troops to the north of 
Plava to operate between Plava and Tolmino with the 
object of diverting part of the Italian forces from the 
Gorizia region. Aerial activity on the part of the 
Italians seems to have been particularly intense in the 
region north of Plava, the Austrian ercampments about 
Canale being heavily bombarded, as well as those in 
the Gargaro valley. 

The Austrian communiqué of the 19th mentions that 
the heavy losses of the Italian infantry in the Plava 
sector (i.e., Kuk-Vodice-Santo) were ‘‘ continuously 
replenished by supplies of fresh troops ’’. It is doubt- 
less due to the splendid organisation by which this 
continuous supply of fresh troops was maintained with- 
out a break until the objective was attained that the 
Italians owe their substantial victory. 

The Austrians attempted a diversion on the Trentino 
front, which does not appear to have caused our Allies 
any uneasiness. An additional 375 prisoners were 
taken on this day, together with some guns, mortars, 
machine-guns, and a large amount of ammunition. 
The total number of prisoners captured by the Italians 
since the beginning of their present offensive up to 
19 May amounted to 6,432—good work in that country 
for the inside of a week! 

Particular interest attaches to the fact that British 
heavy artillery is now fighting on the Julian front side 
by side with the Italian artillery. The work of the 
artillery on this front appears to have been the 
dominating factor in enabling the infantry to succeed 
so brilliantly in the arduous task which they had to 
accomplish. 

That the Italian offensive is attracting to itself con- 
siderable. reinforcements of Austrian troops from the 
Eastern front is already an established fact. It is 
stated by the “‘ Times ” correspondent with Italian 
Headquarters that some fifty batteries of artillery have 
recently come from Galicia, that these batteries were 
first placed in the south, but that a certain number have 
since been hastily transferred to the Middle fsonzo, 
where the Italian superiority has proved to be over- 
whelming. 

The Italian offensive shows every sign of thorough 
preparation in every detail, of a complete knowledge 
and appreciation of the enemy’s resources, and of a‘ 

cool and relentless determination to achieve what it has 
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set before it—not by the reckless sacrifice of men, but 
by the well-ordered co-ordination of all the resources at 
the disposal of the Italian Commander-in-Chief. That 
such gains as the Italians have just now placed to their 
credit cannot be obtained without serious losses in 
men goes without saying; but it seems clear that the 
indomitable valour of the Italian infantry has not been 
called upon to make useless sacrifices, and that by 
reason of admirable organisation, a correct conception 
of values, and perfect artillery co-operation, the 
maximum advantages have been gained at the lowest 
possible cost. And these advantages are not merely 
tactical and local; the Italian thrust on the Isonzo has 
already had far-reaching results in other theatres of 
war, and as long as it is prosecuted with equal success 
will continue to exercise an influence which cannot fail 
to be felt not only on the Eastern and Western fronts, 
but even in the Austrian capital. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
AT THE FRONT.—XIII. LES MUCHES. 
By aN OFFICER IN KITCHENER’S ARMY. 


**“ CINCE the advance began we have captured over 

a hundred villages.’’ Thus, or nearly thus, 
runs the communiqué, and, like most other attempts 
to depict our advance, it fails entirely to bring the 
reality home to the imagination. This war cannot be 
described, even by war correspondents. Even the men 
who see the actual fighting only grasp externals: it 
will take years of pondering before we realise the full 
meaning of the ruins of Mametz or Clery. And, 
indeed, last year it was folly to talk of capturing a 
village, for how can you capture what does not exist? 
Mametz and Clery, Hardecourt and Bouchavesnes, are 
not villages: they are simply heaps of broken wood 
and brick rubble. But in the present advance villages 
bear a different aspect. They are not wrecked by shell 
fire: there has been no need. A few hours’ bombard- 
ment, a determined rush, and the miserable sons of the 
Fatherland are either in rapid retreat or making their 
way contentedly towards the prisoners’ cage. And 
slowly, by ones and twos, the villages which they have 
for eighteen months polluted with their presence are 
falling into our hands. Of course they are destroyed, 
but by the enemy, not by us. 

Their destruction, like all that the Boche does when 
he is not hurried, is thorough, methodical, calculated to 
a nicety. In an emergency the Boche is not at his 
best. Give him time, and he will plant his shells 
exactly in a trench; but rush him with a bayonet, 
charge him with cavalry, nip his system in the bud 
before it has time to develop, and he falls an easy prey. 
In these villages, however, he has had plenty of time, 
and they represent his methods to perfection. As 
usual, he has approached the problem scientifically. 
Data, a village which has sheltered us in comfort for 
many months, but which must now be evacuated in 
face of an irresistible enemy, who must be denied 
shelter and comfort of any kind. Thus much for the 
present; but your true scientist looks ever to the 
future. He sees a people returning to their homes, 
cultivating their fields, plucking their fruit, and all 
without a trace of German “‘ Kultur ’’ or organisation 
to guide them. And this, too, he thinks, must never 
be, so far as we can prevent it. So to the inevitable 
barbarities of war he adds the beastliness, the wicked, 
futile spite of the tiger and the ape. Mine craters 
must be exploded at the cross roads, all possible billets 
for troops must be destroyed : such is the hard law of a 
retreat in time of war, and it has been so since war 
began. But it is no soldier’s spirit that attacks trees 
and gardens, that cuts down the espalier and the cherry 
tree, not casually, but deliberately and thoroughly. It 
is not war that demands this kind of work, but a mean 
and petty spite. It is hard for one who has seen these 
There 
To call 


things to write about them with any restraint. 
is no word adequate to describe their authors. 


them Huns is a particularly. offensive insult to that 
ancient people. 

It is among villages of this sort that much of the 
Army is working to-day. Daily we walk among’ the 
ruins and find, under the remains of German efficiency, 
the neat inscriptions, the signboards, and so forth, 
much older traces of the village life. These villages 
were no dead-alive places: each had its vigorous 
industry. In Fricourt you may find factories for tiles 
and buttons of mother-of-pearl; in Sailly-Saillisel there 
were weavers; in Heudecourt, the remains: of a loom, 
and paper wrappers labelled ‘‘ Mouchoirs de Cambrai” 
show what a vigorous centre of life has been destroyed, 
All around stretch great downs, not bare, nor steep, 
as on Salisbury Plain, but thick with stubble, culti- 
vated to the last square inch. The archeologists and 
historians will tell the same tale: in particular they 
describe the great barns and breweries and their mag. 
nificent cellars, the latter of special interest to the 
exploring miner; and last of all in their notes one 
comes across ‘‘ Les Muches ’’, the hiding-places. 

The word is instinct with romance. Here you have 
peaceful villagers, living a full, vigorous life, working 
at their trades or tilling the soil, and yet in almost 
every village in these parts they have hiding-places. 
In the midst of peace and security, in twentieth-century 
civilisation, they still hide, or at least are prepared to 
do so. With a just and settled government all round 
them they have always had Les Muches to remind 
them that man in his essentials has changed little in 
a thousand years, and that what has been 
laboriously built up through hundreds of years can be 
destroyed in the twinkling of an eye. Les Muches 
were, had they but known it, prophetic of the last 
three years. 

In actual fact Les Muches are catacombs. To the 
soldier they are just ‘‘ dug-outs ’’, and he values them 
not for their romantic interest, but for their access 
bility, their dryness, and the number of men that they 
will hold. When they were made is not known, at 
least to the present writer, nor how they were used. It 
is certain that in some villages their existence and 
location were known only to a few: presumably they 
would serve chiefly as store rooms and granaries. In 
the face of a rapidly-moving enemy, bent on a raid 
rather than on occupation, they really may have been 
used as hiding-places, and the invader may have been 
confronted with an empty village when all its popula 
tion was concealed, literally, under his feet. 
this war there has been little question of concealment, 
and they have been used by the inhabitants simply to 
provide more room. A man must live somewhere; if 
your house is fuli of Prussians a cave in the chalk is 
not a bad shelter, and it is certain that many of the 
French, too old to avoid capture, or clinging to their 
homes at all costs, were put to live in these dim under 
ground passages by their captors, who needed the 
houses above ground for themselves. 

And now the Germans have gone, and these French 
have gone too. You may enter Heudecourt and 
explore Les Muches undisturbed. There is nothing to 
mark the entrance. You step off the road over a pile 
of rubble: a weathercock on the ground strikes you a 
incongruous, and you wonder how it came there, and 
then you realise that you are standing on the ruins of 
the roof which once supported it. Signs of the 
retreating German are everywhere: a shattered rool, 
a bulging wall, roof beams charred, homely articles 
broken and stamped into the earth: you go round t 
the back of the house and find a hole in the ground. 
There was once a decent entrance: it has been blown 
in; hence you find some men who ought to be getting 
coal in Wales or Durham burrowing through the soft 
clay and making a safe way in. You drop ten feet @ 
so by ladders, squeeze through a clay hole with af 
effort, and come to the catacombs proper. The hand 
of the constructive Boche is apparent in a broad, high 
slope, very well timbered, and leading down to the 
interior. This is passed, and you enter the 
criginal workings. Everything is chalk, standing bY 
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itself, unsupported by timber. The roof is arched for 

reater security, and a man of even moderate height 
must stoop everywhere. You are in the main gallery, 
which forms the connecting thread of the whole system. 
On either side of this gallery are a number of little 
rooms, mostly about ten feet square. They are 
perfectly dry, and have clearly been occupied not long 
since. You can see, at the entrances, channels cut 
at the side where a door has been fitted. One of them 
was a chapel: a niche cut at one end was clearly the 
altar, and some sprigs of tinsel flowers lie there, relics 
of Catholic ritual. Very solemn and impressive must 
the services have been there; you can picture the little 
room, not so large as a side chapel in an ordinary 
church, with its small company of worshippers, their 
houses gone, their fields no longer their own, every- 
thing lost save hope and trust in le Bon Dieu. If ever 
people felt the need and urgency for prayer it must 
have been these simple folk, living under an enemy 
rule, and cut off from their compatriots. One imagines 
that no German was ever allowed at their services: 
they would hardly have been in sympathy with the 
passionate appeals that must have been made here for 
deliverance from ‘‘ the fury of the oppressor’’. The 
prayers have been answered: the heathen are falling 
into the pit which they have digged. The gallery 
winds on past one room after another. Apart from 
the entrances, nothing has been damaged. In one 
corner is an ancient well; in another a pile of earth, 
and the marrowing of the gallery shows where a 
ventilation shaft has been knocked in. With a little 
trouble and the aid of some boards you can climb up 
till you reach the level of the clay. It is a weird, 
mysterious place, and as we groped our way along, 
with the candles dropping hot grease on our fingers, 
and their flame growing thick and yellow as we got 
farther from the fresh air at the entrance, our minds 
were irresistibly taken back to the old mining days; 
there were the same narrow galleries and the same 
mysterious sounds. But the tap-tapping that we 
heard now was not the work of a German pick, but 
of our men working on the entrances or scraping the 
mud off the roadway above. And occasionally the 
rattle of a wagon on the road or the thunder of a lorry 
would come in place of the thud of a shell or the 
tearing crash of a trench mortar. 

The other rooms are all much of the same pattern 
and size: both have been fixed by the power of chalk 
to stand without timber supports. There are inscrip- 
tions everywhere. To the French it must have seemed 
natural to inscribe the names in places where their 
lives were so terrible and unusual; and the German 
wrote his, equally naturally, with the arrogance and 
egotism of a Vandal: unknown names all, of little 
interest save to those who may perchance. return and 
“rebuild their city ’’. But one stands out among them 
all. On a smooth piece of chalk, blackened by a 
candle flame, and then scratched with a sharp point, 
was the record of one of the most pitiful scenes in the 
history of the village. First came a few names, and 
then: ‘‘7 Xme. 1916. Jour du départ des 84 
évacués ’’. One might search history and find few more 
pathetic words. The message is so short and so full 
of meaning. There is an appalling finality about it. 
They just 
departed: they were evacuated. There is nothing 
active about it : all is in the passive. They did not go 
of their own will, but ‘‘ were evacuated ’’ by the relent- 
less power which held them, which cared nothing for 
them as human beings, but viewed them simply as 
units, consuming so much food, capable of so much 
labour in the back lines of defence. 

You can imagine the scene. They must have kept 
some sort of human society, these - prisoners, some 
remnants of the old life, with its gaiety and intimacy. 
New ties and new associations would begin to form. 
Such close proximity intensifies human relations. 
Almost they may have been, happy. And _ then, 
suddenly, they are numbered and inspected like cattle. 
Those fit for labour are marked. The women do not 


-and hope or fear. 


escape: they, too, can work, so to work they must 
go: yes, and to worse things than work. And the 
inspection is finished, and the list is completed; and 
so on that dark 7 October they ‘‘ depart ’’; none of 
those left behind know where: they can only wonder 
Perhaps they will meet after the 
war; but that time must have seemed very cistant then, 
and the parting must have had the finality of death 
to those who were left behind, too old or too young to 
be of use in the German machine—waste matter. And 
yet there are people who talk of a peace that will 
leave no anger or resentment behind it. Heudecourt, 
at least, will cherish and guard that simple inscription 
as a lasting memorial of the evil flood which once 
polluted France. 

And so we make our way back to the outer air again, 
not a little hot and tired, for the ventilation of Les 
Muches has been destroyed, and the air, though it 
can be breathed, becomes oppressive after a time. 
Moreover, we have crawled and wriggled through 
several very tight places. Down there under the 
earth the outer world seems very remote: one forgets 
the war in thinking of the weird, unnatural life once 
led in these catacombs. For the moment, on reaching 
the surface, one blinks and stares, dazzled by the sun- 
light. And then the reality of war comes back again, 
brutally, irresistibly. ‘There is the same whine and 
crash of the shells bursting over Dessart Wood, the 
same old wagons on the same old road, the same desola- 
tion which one now expects to find in any village. 
Opposite the door of Les Muches stands the ruin of a 
villa. Not a beautiful villa, by English standards; but 
the Boche has so maltreated it that no ordinary 
standard of architecture can now be applied to it. In 
front there was a formal garden, with stiff yucca 
plants, flowers, and a cherry tree. The yuccas are 
blasted and withered, the cherry tree has been neatly 
felled, the daffodils, now making a pathetic attempt to 
bloom, have been half-scorched by the piano, which 
was thrown out of the house and burnt. The house is 
a mere shell. The upper part has just been dropped 
down to the ground floor, and the whole has been set 
on fire. It is no longer a house, but just a monument 
to Kultur and its disciples. Behind there stood a 
kitchen garden that might have come straight from the 
southern counties. There was a warm red brick wall, 
mellowed by countless years of sunshine. Fruit trees 
grew on it, and down each side of the straight paths 
were espaliers and flowers, the former cunningly pruned 
and trained so as to form arches over the path. 
At first glance all seems in order: it is not.. Every 
single tree, except one very tough old apple, has been 
cut through at the root or has been so hacked about 
that it will bleed to death this summer. There is no 
need to say more about it: all that could be done has 
been done. The British soldier is not very emotional. 
He is not given to heroics. But he is learning every 
day from sights like these what is meant by a holy 
war. 


R. H. 


THE ELLESMERE LIBRARY. 


HE nation is now setting to work in earnest to 

get rid of its heirlooms, and by the time the 

war and the settlement are over it should not be 
cumbered with very much of what remains. The 
Ellesmere library, for instance, has just been knocked 
down to Mr. Smith, of America, for more than 
#200,000. Doubtless Mr. Smith well merits the prize 
which has fallen to him, and doubtless he is a good 
man—indeed, is not the fact that he has more than 
4200,000 proof to many minds of that? The sale 
attracts attention in these days more by the mammoth 
price of the collection than by the priceless quality of 
its contents. Mr. Smith’s new lot has a splendid series 
of Shakespeare quartos and folios, ‘‘ in exceptionally fine 
and ‘tall’ states ’’—-which have thus gone the way of 
the Chatsworth quartos and folios. Also, it has the 
Chaucer MS. in vellum ascribed to the year 1405. The 
founder of the library was Sir Thomas Egerton, a 
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great lawyer admired by Queen Elizabeth and made 
Lord Chancellor by James I., the contemporary of 
Shakespeare, the friend of Essex, the advancer of 
Bacon. It seems a pity that he and his book-loving 
descendants cannot be fetched out of their tombs and 
knocked down with the books and manuscripts. 

For if there was ever a treasure which the 
nation — for this is a national affair—might take 
a peculiar and personal pleasure in preserving 
it is this collection of books and manuscripts. 
The pride of a former owner led to an_ elabo- 
rate folio catalogue of some of the earlier books 
by Payne Collier in 1837. It shows that the founder 
of the library was a real -book-lover, the patron and 
friend of Elizabethan authors whose letters are some- 
times inserted in their own books. His son was also a 
keen reader and made marks and notes in most of the 
volumes he added to the collection. To his grandson 
Milton dedicated ‘* Comus ’’, which was acted by three 
of his great-grandchildren. Henry Lawes composed 
the music to ‘‘Comus’’ and presented a copy of the 
‘** Poems by Francis Beaumont, Gent.’’, with a letter to 
‘* his much Honoured Lord ’’. In the library are first 
editions of Habington’s ‘‘ Castara’’ (1634), chaste 
poetry for that age, but not more so than ‘ The 
Temple ”’ of quaint and saintly George Herbert, which 
appeared a year earlier. The treasures of Shake- 
speare’s time are a little history of the reputations, dis- 
sensions, recreations, and villainies of the period for 
the expert. Here, for instance, is Marlowe’s “ All 
Ovid’s Elegies: Three Books’’, undated, but well 
before 1600, when he was feeling his way to that 
mighty line from which Shakespeare learnt so much. 
Here is George Chapman, Shakespeare’s rival, in his 
‘* Homer, Prince of Poets, Translated according to the 
Greek, in twelve Bookes of his Iliads’’, with an 
address to the reader on the art of translation 
(Chapman was anxious to affirm his knowledge of 
Greek) and on the merits of English for verse above 
French and Italian. Here is the first edition of 
Sidney’s noble ‘‘ Apologie for Poetrie’’ and ‘‘ The 
Belman of London ”’ (1608), which Dekker wrote, 
‘‘ Bringing to light the most notorious villanies that 
are now practised in the Kingdome’’, and including 
an account of Abraham-men which recalls the very 
words of the contemporary ‘‘ King Lear’’. Here, too, 
is the ordinary life of the people, when James I. was 
pedant and king, in thirty-two fine plates, which the 
noble owner himself entitled ‘‘ The Manner of Crying 
Things in London’’. The street-vendors of that 
day advertised ‘‘ ripe couccumbers ’’, ‘* hartichokes ”’, 
‘*fily white mussels’’, and ‘‘ mew flounders ’’, and 
called for ‘‘ old showes or bootes ”’, and, not forget- 
ting charity, ‘‘ breade for poor prisoners ’’. 

Going back to the men of an earlier time, the library 
includes the first edition of More’s ‘‘ Utopia ’’ in 
English (1551), “‘The Testament of John Lydgate, 
Monke of Berry [Bury St. Edmunds] which he made 
himself by his lyfe days’’, and many fine Arthurian 
records, including the ‘‘ Arthur of Brytayn’’ of Lord 
Berners, with a woodcut on the title-page which 
Wynkyn de Worde also used for Richard Coeur de 
Lion. 

These are only a few examples of books which 
belong to the heart of England, the story of England’s 
achievement, chivalry, poetry. Are they so well placed 
anywhere else? Does the maxim, ‘‘ Noblesse oblige ”’ 
mean an obligation to sell? 

Well, Mr. Smith has got what he deserves, and this 
country has got what it deserves. It does not want 
folios and quartos of Shakespeare or MSS. of Chaucer 
or pictures by Romney and the rest, and it is not going 
to be bothered, either in war or in peace time, with 
passing laws, like sentimental nations such as Italy, to 
prevent them from passing to the highest bidder 
abroad. Who cares for a lot of musty old books and 
pictures? is its line. 

“‘ Its value ’’, says the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ’’ of the 
Ellesmere collection, ‘‘ is not lost to the world, and 
America, more than other places, will, 
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sure, estimate it at its proper worth.’’ We agree with 
this. America will find a place for a library for whigh 
England to-day has no use. But, while we are abou 
it, why not make a thorough good job of it and knock 
a few millions out of the Bodleian and the National 


Gallery? We have got the customers, we have got 
a certain amount of stuff still left: then why no 
realise the money ? 

R. anp 


PEACE AND HER HYPOCRISIES. 
By WattTeR SHAW SPARROW. 


ANKIND would have been a complete fool but 
for a few occasional persons of true genius 
who have put some magical ideas into indurated 
customs and traditions. Democrats turn with scom 
from this truth, declaring that ordinary men, mere 
dough in human nature, should rule over genius, the 
enchanted yeast by which the dough is raised. But 
ordinary minds have ever been glad to pass from fagt 
and truth into illusions, and many superior minds have 
ever been willing to use for their own ends the popular 
foolishness. True genius alone has been entirely 
candid, like Dame Nature, whose work, whether crue} 
or charitable, is always frank, and therefore without 
cant. 

Though the gross body social wil! never be fit to rule 
with success over genius, the inspired: brain, yet demo 
crats may learn to govern themselves by choosing and 
obeying the most candid and thoughtful statesman, 
instead of idolising cant rather than gather hints from 
a Lord Roberts, they may become reasonable. At 
present, however, there are few signs that they and 
their chosen statesmen wish to think truthfully. Cant 
has come into vogue again, except among soldiers and 
sailors, who accept with pride the sternest autocrat, 
naval and military discipline, and gain candour from 
perilous duty. 

Cant is to political affairs what poison gases have 
become to armed war, only it is more subtle than they 
are: no mask could neutralise it, and it gives no 
immediate pain. If it caused pain at once it would 
teach the people to take care of themselves; but its 
painful effects arrive so late that they are attributed 
usually to other causes. For this reason cant ‘is easy 
to revive. Its old devotees can chatter as foolishly as 
they did in the pre-war times and yet escape: the 
chastisement which they invite. Already they are 
lodging themselves again in a bubble reputation for 
ideal wisdom and virtue. When major fools talk 
sweetly the minor fools are a devoted chorus. 

Perhaps the best description of the ruling cant is a 
flattery of untruth that promises far too much with one 
voice and offers far too little with another. Though 
the human drama everywhere is played in competitions 
between inborn qualities and gifts which are never alike 
in weakness or in strength, cant promises to give all 
mankind perfect freedom and equal opportunities. 
With what results? Are millionaires and the poor to 
be cancelled? No; millionaires are to thrive in the 
ideal world promised by political cant; they are to be 
acute politicians poetically in love with universal 
equality; they and the poor are to live together as 
perpetual cronies, exchanging birthday wishes and other 
mild salutations. For the poor will be for ever satis 
field with their lot because the humblest Bardolph 
among them will have the same voting power as a new 
Shakespeare. Cant’s emblem for ideal reform is a 
turtle Iving on its back. 

If cant were not altogether silly, if it blended 
untruth and good sense in half-and-half proportions, its 
appeals to human gullibility would become original, and 
it would still be able to captivate the foolish by offering 


to obtain more progress in a decade than wisdom would - 


try to get in fifty years. And cant-mongers could put 
some humour into their propaganda, which at present 
they decline to do wittingly. They could say to the 
millionaires: ‘‘ Men with your gifts will continue to 
gather wealth, just as authors will continue to write 


we may be | books; but in future no collector of success, however 
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rich, shall be saved by tips and rates and charity sub- 
scriptions from becoming a practical democrat. He 
shall feel at first-hand the utmost swelter of base toil. 
On board ship he shall do spells of work with the black 
gang, and ashore he shall test on certain days some of 
the meanest labour that failures have to bear all the 
year round. Though. equality is unattainable, success 
shall labour at times among those who in fifty-five 
years of toil—from fifteen to seventy—will not earn six 
thousand pounds all told ’’. 

Cant might be an ironist in many moods, and yet 
produce infinite discomfort and annoyance. So there’s 
no need for it to dishonour the big human brain by 
being a slave to complete silliness. When men who 
earn many thousands a year offer impossible hopes to 
needy voters, accompanied by a minimum wage of five- 
and-twenty magic shillings a week, silly cant from one 
social atmosphere emigrates into another at variance 
with it, and political high explosives are slowly com- 
pounded. The rich would not put into circulation any 
false hope if they knew what it is to rear an ill- 
nourished family in a tenement of one room. They 
would wish to bring fresh air and comfort into all the 
housing problems before they asked the poor to think 
of anything else. For the difference between progress 
and change has to be considered, true national progress 
being a citizen indoors with an improving family life, 
while change is an adventurer outside the home. 
Change will turn prospering farms into crowded 
factories, while employing King Jerry to degrade a 
birth-rate that increases. 

A rational ground plan of thought to transform bad 
houses into good homes would be to practical states- 
manship what correct figures are to arithmetic. Yet 
the poor are asked to prattle with joy over the bubbles 
blown by the silliest cant. They are to find fresh air 
and health and ease in boastful talk about perpetual 
peace, for instance, not perpetual peace in the struggle 
for daily bread, but between peoples who are rivals in 
trade and in age and growth. 

That peace must begin her work in civil life is a 
truism that cant never for a moment notices. After 
this war nations must embrace one another till dooms- 
day while retaining in their civil life the primitive war 
between individuals—a bitter war, unceasing, protean, 
and relentless. If war between nations is to be 
abolished by democracy, as canting statesmen declare, 


why not private war between trade and trade, men and. 


men, family and family? Why should finance remain 
pitiless at home if nations are to orchestrate their 
rivalries into harrhony? Fluent orators and financial 
magnates turn away from these questions; but let me 
venture to ask them another. Since it was infamous 
for Germany to invade Belgium, why should it be fair 
and good business for a vast trading company to 
devour the little trades and shops in its neighbourhood ? 
Are we to have two moral standards—the better one to 
be used in the abnormal strife called armed warfare 
and the inferior one in the normal strife called peace? 
If so, for what good and necessary reason? 

It is odd that patifists fail to see that militancy would 
grow feeble were it not nourished and sustained by 
excessive contests for bread and money. German 
dumping and financial annexations were to the strife of 
peace what German submarine campaigns have been 
to armed warfare. Yet Britain welcomed as free trade 
the dumping that undercut her own fair market prices 
and permitted many of her industries to pass under 
German control. Cant told her to sell her birthright 
to imported cheapness and cunning. 

Note, too, that it is usually in armed warfare that 
trading communities are alarmed and horrified by the 
sufferings. of women and children from unnecessary 
strife or from causes which ought not to be present in 
a civilised period. Why talk almost with composure 
about the dreadful hardships imposed on women and 
children by ignorance, carelessness, penury, failure, 
and bankruptcy? Why imply that it is only in criminal 
acts of armed warfare that horrible tolls are taken from 
child-life and from girlhood and womanhood? If all 


evils in daily life could be seen at work day after day 
through a year of business competition, would any 
statesman have the effrontery to praise the ravages of 
normal times as peace? 

Our new Minister of Education has told us that our 
national physique is much below the standard of a great 
people. Why has it degenerated? Partly because 
British agriculture was sacrificed by cant to the slovenly 
overgrowth of industrialism, partly because a free 
trade in venereal disease was sanctioned for many years 
by another phase of cant, and partly because the 
housing problems became so intricate that they could 
not be disentangled by the fierce rivalries in party 


' politics. 


Many things in daily strife are dangerous, many are 
disgusting, and many others unjust and cruel, yet the 
untruth that glorifies ‘“‘ peace ’’ continues to circulate 
from humbugs. Armed warfare should be left to the 
material peacemaking imposed upon nations by the 
present known costs of fighting with modernised 
weapons. Material deterrents are always more effec- 
tive than moral precepts. What nation in the future is 
at all likely to seek an armed conflict, which would 
devour lives by the million and money by the thousand 
million in pounds sterling? The warfare to be feared 
most by our descendants will be commercial and 
industrial strife between citizens and between whole 
nations, for large pepulations will be brought to ruin if 
they fall behind in productive skill and zeal or if they 
find too much disunion in strikes and trusts. Swift 
and clever Eastern hands will fight for supremacy over 
the West in all markets undefended by tariffs, and 
armed warfare may issue from Western tariffs if they do 
much harm over a period of years to the industrialised 
East. 


FASHION: A COMMENT. 
OW things change in these rapid days.! 
Ciro’s, so famous for the ‘‘ nut ’’, 
Has, giving up its wilder ways, 
Become a Y.M.C.A. hut. 


R. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR EMPLOYMENT 
EXCHANGES. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—Bishop Frodsham’s letter in your last issue 
on the chaotic state of labour supply comes 
opportunely. The evil he deplores is entirely due to 
the unnecessary multiplication of Government offices. 
When the National Service Department was started it 
rightly confined itself to propaganda, and left to the 
Employment Exchanges—the technical system in exist- 
ence for the purpose—the resultant recruits obtained. 
The Exchanges did their best with the material 
supplied, and the paucity of volunteers placed was 
simply due to the unsuitability of the majority of men 
who either had been over-persuaded to volunteer or 
who saw some chance of altered conditions, which 
they might accept or reject at their pleasure. Failure 
has naturally made the new Department very sore, 
and unfortunately it has been persuaded by a section 
of the Press, which fears the effect of the Exchanges 
on its advertisement columns, and certain political 
labour agitators, who want for their unions the money 
now spent on the Exchanges, to attack the whole 
Employment Exchange system, and roundly to assert 
that this alone is responsible for the failure of the St. 
Ermin’s scheme. Battle was at once joined between 
the two Departments, and one gathers, from the hints 
in the Press, that the War Cabinet intervened. The 
result is seen in existing arrangements, and Bishop 
Frodsham can rest assured that substitution and rein- 
forcement of labour is, except in the case of volunteers 
obtained by National Service agency, the sole business 
of the Exchanges. Only when the Exchanges fail, 
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after nine days’ effort, will the National Service 


authorities be called upon for a volunteer. Since war 
began the work of the Employment Exchanges has 
steadily grown more arduous and complicated, and 
by general consent it has been well done. That there 
is still room for improvement no one will deny, but 
this is true of every human-run machine, and certainly 
St. Ermin’s cannot afford to cast a stone at its neigh- 
bour. The Exchanges have worked for so long 
within closed doors that few outsiders realise the 
present complexity and magnitude of what is done 
daily. Certainly the system would lose nothing by 
taking the public more into its confidence and asking 
competent persons their advice and assistance locally. 
The managers appear to be overweighted by detailed 
instructions, and too little is left to their initiative and 
local knowledge. The divisional officers are few in 
number, and with widely-extended areas to cover 
cannot possibly get that complete grasp of local details 
which is so vital for successful dealing with labour 
questions. One external remedy is all too obvious: it 
is to pay these hard-worked civii servants a decent 
wage, increase their numbers, and give them the 
public recognition their work has earned. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
VisiToR TO EXCHANGES. 


THE ADRIATIC. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REview. 


Sir,—Our Jugo-Slav friends seem to have little sense 
of humour. Sir Arthur Evans solemnly proclaims in 
his letter to you that he has ‘“‘ the true interests of Italy 
at heart’’. So, we may presume, has General 
Cadorna. And if, as one gathers, there is a difference 
between Sir Arthur Evans and General Cadorna, it is 
probabie that General Cadorna knows more about the 
true interests of Italy than Sir Arthur Evans, in spite 
of the personal friendships of the latter being, as he 
:nforms us, ‘‘ quite impartially divided between the two 
sides of the Adriatic ’’. Sir Arthur Evans is, one under- 
stands. the Extraordinary Professor of Prehistoric 
Archeology (‘‘ Who’s Who’’). What should we 
think if an Extraordinary Professor of Prehistoric 
Archeology at Rome were to inform us that he had 
the true interests of England at heart and regretfully 
had to differ from Sir Douglas Haig? Professors are 
certainly extraordinary folk. 

It is time, rather, not to make’ protests of personal 
friendship—that is a matter of complete indifference 
and of merely biographical importance—but to look at 
the geographical facts of the situation, and this in the 
interests not merely of Italy, but also of Europe. 
Owing to Nature, owing to the facts, fortunate or 
otherwise, of geography, whoever possesses the 
eastern side of the Adriatic possesses the Adriatic. 
The western Italian coast is absolutely defenceless : 
there is not a single good harbour along that coast 
from Venice to Bari. The eastern coast is precisely 
the contrary.. There are sixty harbours and 600 
islands, innumerable channels for submarines; it was 
infested with pirates in Roman times, in the time of 
Pompey, and in Venetian times, until Venice conquered 
it. Whoever possesses the eastern coast of the 
Adriatic is master of the Adriatic. This was true of 
Rome, of Venice, and it is true to-day. You cannot 
alter the geographical facts of the situation. It is 
not a mere doctrinaire question of the ‘‘ principle of 
nationality ’’. It is not a question of how many of the 
660,336 inhabitants of Dalmatia are Italians or ‘‘ Jugo- 
Slavs ’’ or of a mixed race. Even if the whole 660,336 
of Dalmatia were as alien by race (which is not true) 
from Italy as the population of Malta, the Maltese, is 
from us, even so the facts of geography would not be 
altered. The security of thirty-six million people 
depends upon the possession of Dalmatia. That was 
true of Roman times and true of Venice, and it is true 
to-day. Italy without Dalmatia is defenceless, is a 
mere helpless province or department of a German 


Mittel Europa ’’. Without Dalmatia Italy has no 
independent existence: her policy will always be sub. 
ordinate to the Central Powers. The true boundaries 
of Italy are the Dinaric Alps, which separate Dalmatia 
from the interior by an impassable wall. If Italy 
succeeds in this war in rectifying her frontiers, jp 
including within the impregnable circle of the Alps her 
whole population, the security of thirty-six million 
people is assured. 

But, Sir Arthur Evans will say, the 660,336 
inhabitants of Dalmatia are ‘* Jugo-Slavs’’. They 
must be independent or governed by Serbia (if they 
wish it) according to ‘‘ the principle of nationality ”, 
The population of Malta is 228,534, a considerable 
population also. Dalmatia is just as or even more im 
portant to Italy than Malta is to us. Does Sir 
Arthur Evans propose to put Malta also to the vote? 

We note Sir Arthur Evans’s references to the 
Russian revolution, to Ireland, to the ‘‘ Secolo”’ of 
Milan, the Italian ‘‘ Daily News’. Is Sir Arthur 
Evans a Social Democrat or old-fashioned Radical? 
Many of us are ignorant of his politics, though 
honouring him as a great authority on Crete. But if 
he is a Radical or Social Democrat, let him at least be 
consistent and apply the same measure to Italy and to 
the British Empire. 

Does he defend the possession of Malta on “‘ the 
principle of nationality ’’, and, if not, upon what 
principle? Or does he propose to set up an inde 
pendent republic there, or to put Malta to the vote? 
If he insists everywhere and always upon ‘“‘ the 
principle of nationality ’’, let him first, before removing 
the mote from the eye of Italy, remove the beam from 
his own. 

But let us rather recommend Sir Arthur Evans to 
follow the gay and blithe Imperialism of his friend, 
Mr. Seton-Watson, who in his references to Bohemia 
speaks thus: ‘‘ The chief difficulty which will face the 
new state is the problem of racial minorities; for in 
the event of Bohemian independence it will inevitably 
include at least a million and a half Germans. There 
are, of course, certain points at which the existing 
frontier can be pared down. ... But this is, um 
happily, impossible in North Bohemia, where the new 
State, if it is to be self-sufficient and economically 
independent, must of necessity hold on lo the mining 
and industrial districts ’’ (the italics are mine) ‘‘ and 


where the existence of numerous Czech minorities 


cannot be overlooked. But this difficulty of racial 
minorities must not deter us ’’.* 

Was there ever such pronounced ‘‘ Imperialism”? 
There are few who are not warmly in sympathy with 
the cause of Bohemian strength and independence, 
even if it include necessarily a million and a_ half 
(probably a great many more) Germans. 

But why should we be ‘‘ Imperialists’’ of an 
extreme kind in the case of Bohemia and adherents of 
the ‘‘ principle of nationality ’’ of the straitest sect im 
the case of Italy? 

‘* The difficulty of racial minorities need not deter 
us ’’, as Mr. Seton-Watson says, when the unalterable 
facts of geography are ‘‘ unhappily ’’ concerned, and 
if the security of thirty-six million people depends 
upon the inclusion within Italy of 660,336 Dalmatians 
under a fair and just rule, with their complete economic 
and linguistic rights, it is not for us to throw stones 
at an Italian claim. 

Very truly yours, 
GEOGRAPHY. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurnpay Review. 
1, Royal Crescent, Bath, 
17 May 1917. 
Sir,—I_ have only this morning seen Mr. 
Waddington’s letter in your last issue. Perhaps you 


* “The Future of Bohemia ”’, by R. W. Seton-Waston. Nisbet. 
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will be good enough, as soon as may be, to allow me 
to apologise in your columns for the unfortunate 
mistake which included him with ‘‘ dead makers ’’. 
As it is a considerable time since the notice was 
written, I cannot say how this mistake arose; but I 
admit, of course, full responsibility for it. Mr. Wad- 
dington’s further complaints as to the list of his works 
and list of anthologies do not concern me. But I 


_regret very sincerely that I should have caused him any 


pain or inconvenience by my original error. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


‘““THE CHEAPJACK IN CRITICISM.”’ . 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Sir,—In your charming review of my ‘‘ God, the 
Invisible King ’’, you are kind enough to say that on 
some former occasion I have ‘‘ vehemently denied the 
existence of God’’. This incident has slipped out of 
my memory. I should be very greatly obliged if you 
will quote or refer me to this denial. 
Very sincerely yours, 
H. G. WELLs. 
[The attention of the reviewer has been drawn to 


Mr. Wells’s letter, and he will no doubt answer it next 
week.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE KAISER AND THE GERMAN PEOPLE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—Clear-cut ideas of the “wrong in thought and 
wrong in action’? not of the Kaiser alone but of the 
criminally-minded German people as a whole would go 
far towards preventing disastrous terms of peace—terms 
which may easily have a chance of being scored in Ger- 
many’s favour should peace come during the present 
chaotic state of thought. No more pressing need exists 
to-day than clear thinking as the time draws on towards 
peace. 

Much has been said and written on the subject of the 
“Unseen Hand’’. It may be a fact, but may it not also 
be a fact that the lack of clear-cut ideas or the sheer 
inability to think things out to their logical conclusion in 
the minds of those responsible for the unpatriotic softness 
shown for German interests in this country represents the 
real danger ?- 

Yours faithfully, 
K. W. Epwarp. 


REPRISALS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
St. Barnabas Vicarage, Walthamstow, 
14 May 1917. 
Str,—By continually repeating the phrase ‘‘ Reprisals are 
permissible’? you may succeed in making yourself, and 


possibly a few others, believe that such a statement is true, . 


but when you say this is not a question of Christian 
ethics at all you are begging the question. Either you 
are a convert to the theory propounded by the Huns -that 
the State is above the moral law, or else you do not realise 
that Christ and Christianity claim to rule alt conduct. 

If Christianity has nothing to do with war, why is the 
Red Cross on the field? 

Yours truly, 
Bruce E, 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REviEw. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W., 
17 May 1917. 
Sir,—May I be allowed to point out to “An English- 
man ”’, whose letter appears in your issue of the 12th inst., 
that it is hardly fair to accuse those who agree with Sir 
Edward Clarke in his protest against the Freiburg inci- 
dent of being mere sentimentalists, and of confusing the 
subject without producing anything in the way of evidence 
or illustration to support such a charge? Our case is based 
solely on Christianity—on ‘‘ the Christian Ethic”, which, 


quite apart from theological dogmas, had been (until the 
German rulers threw it to the winds im 1914) generally 
accepted by civilised nations for many years. Christianity 
uncompromisingly condemns cruelty and injustice, and 
most assuredly nothing to the contrary can be quoted from 
the New Testament. And surely no one can deny that to 
kill, maim, or torture defenceless women and children and 
other non-combatants, who are in no way responsible for 
either the existence or the acts of their autocratic rulers 
is both cruel and unjust. That cannot be denied. It is 
excused on the ground that it is the only or the most effec- 
tive way of preventing further cruelty and injustice by the 
enemy, in other words, ‘‘ that it is lawful to do evil that 
good may come”’. That, I confidently assert, no Christian 
can maintain without being false to the basic principles of 
his religion. It is the utter negation of Faith in God’s 
power, to work His divine will without assistance from 
the devil’s army. 

And without doubt such reprisals amount to accepting in 
its entirety the main defence of the German doctrine of 
‘‘ Frightfulness ”, viz., that the terror and horror inspired 
by such cruelty will induce the victim population to make 
peace at any price, and so stop all further cruelty. 

Yours very faithfully, 
W. H. Eyre. 


THE STRIKES SCANDAL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
94, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 

S1r,—At such a crisis in the nation’s history, and with 
the flower of the British race facing death every day to 
break for ever the power of an unscrupulous foe, it is 
absolutely disgraceful that strikes should be allowed among 
a certain section of the population at home. Times are 
changing rapidly, and the habit of striking must, in the 
interests of the State as a whole, be discarded as an un- 
worthy and tyrannical weapon which the nation condemns 
and forbids. To tolerate and even to render possible a 
strike of any kind in war time is nothing but liberty run 
mad, for it fosters a class tyranny which will ruin the 
State and enslave the other members of the community. 
To argue that the strike is a necessary concomitant of 
liberty is to violate every principle of a civilised community, 
which has set up a code of rules for the conduct of the 
individual in relation to his fellow-citizens. Thus duelling 
as a method of settling disputes has died out, while 
grievances are settled, not by the individual himself, but 
by the law of the land. 

However imperfect this constitutional machinery may be 
in certain cases, on the wholé it is unspeakably superior 
to the individual system of settling disputes by a blow 
or a stab. 

What is there to prevent the State insisting upon the ap- 


plication of the same principle to trade djsputes of any and 


every kind? If the workmen have legitimate grievances. 
they should be redressed in precisely the same manner as 
the grievances of other citizens. But to permit a highly 
skilled organisation to perfect its plans for a widespread 
system of strikes, which may paralyse the general activity 
of the nation as a whole, is to permit a conspiracy against 
the general weal, which the community must put a stop to. 
This should be done without further delay in the following 
manner ; 

The Defence of the Realm Act should, for the duration 
of the war, embrace all trade disputes and workmen's 
grievances. A Central Court, presided over by a High 
Court Judge, should be set up in London and other places 
to deal at once with disputes involving this or that trade, 
with power to punish the side that was responsible for 
the continuance of the dispute beyond a reasonable point. 
Thus, if the employer failed to redress a grievance that 
was proved to be genuine, he could be fined and im- 
prisoned; on the’ other hand, if an agitator were found to 
have stirred up mischief without rhyme or reason, he should 
be dealt with on his merits. I have talked with several 
patriotic working men on this subject, and they all declare 
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that what they want is justice and fair play. Though they 
are often led away by a glib tongue, still there is at bottom 
a sense of justice and citizenship which would soon result 
in the abolition of the strike as a weapon to tyrannise over 
the community. To talk of the proletariat as the saviours 
of the world and the end of evolution is as foolish as to 
prate of the divine right of kings. A well-organised com- 
munity must conform to the law of existence, like every 
living organism. Brain and mind must regulate and govern 
the muscles. The mere fact that there is such a thing as 
skilled labour proves this. Again, some workers are more 
skilled than others, and demand more money in conse- 
quence. There must be a living wage, but the wage- 
earner must realise his responsibility as a member of the 
whole. 
Yours, etc., 
ARTHUR LOVELL. 


MISS KEMP-WELCH’S ‘‘ FORWARD: THE GUNS”. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 
Claridge’s Hotel, Brook Street, W.1 

Sir,—I entirely disagree with Mr. C. H. Collins Baker 
as to the merits of the above picture. I consider it the 
best representation of the horse and rider, either in paint- 
ing or sculpture, in this year’s Academy. Mr. Baker says: 
‘‘It is a ‘ studio war picture’; ‘ it is just the hack picture 
of Christmas annuals’; ‘cinema gestures’; ‘the colour 
is false’; ‘never expresses the signification of mass or 
silhouette’; ‘ horses and men are mere obvious properties ’ ; 
‘the very guns and rifles are Drury Lane furniture’ ’’. 

Now all the above quotations from Mr. Baker’s article 
are quite correct when applied to ‘‘ studio war pictures ”’, 
but are entirely incorrect when applied to Miss Kemp- 
Welch’s work in this year’s Academy. I do not know 
how she works, having never been in her studio or had 
the honour of being introduced to her; but to anyone who 
is a practical artist it is evident at a glance that, granted 
the picture was painted in a studio, it is obviously 
painted from innumerable studies made direct from nature, 
by one familiar with every detail of horse anatomy, horse 
nature, and horsemanship. 

This is the way Meissonier painted, as he did not sit 
on the battlefield and paint Napoleon whilst he was re- 
turning from Russia in the snow. Meissonier’s pictures 
must be some of Mr. Baker’s ‘‘ no worse nor more artifi- 
cial than its numerous models and predecessors these 
twenty years ”’. 

Now to take Mr. Baker’s other objections to Miss Kemp- 
Wekh’s painting one by one, he says: ‘‘ Cinema ges- 
tures’. I looked the picture carefully over, and could see 
no ‘‘cinema gesture ’’; there is no flourishing of swords, 
no tearing at the horses’ mouths and thrashing them, no 
blood, not even a gifle or gun to be seen, or ‘“* Drury Lane 
furniture’’. The men are sitting down and riding like 
horsemen, urging their horses, not by «thrashing them 
over the head, but by squeezing with their legs and riding 
with their hands, and keeping each horse well into the 
collar. 

The principal figure is pushing his horse’s head with 
his right hand to keep him from swerving from the ex- 
plosion in front of him; whilst shouldering the horse 
he is riding against the led horse to keep it straight; the 
officer is the only one with outstretched arm, but he is 
not shouting or brandishing a sword, but putting his hand 
out to straighten the leaders of the gun team in case the 
rider of the leading saddle-horse cannot manage it single- 
handed. There is no horse falling on its knees whilst its 
rider, instead of falling over its head (as every hunting 
man knows always happens if the rider cannot keep his 
seat), is falling off backwards in an absurd attitude, as they 
are generally represented as doing in war pictures. 

Next Mr. Baker says ‘‘the colour is false”. Miss 


Kemp-Welch has painted the principal gun-team as of 
a colour anyone not a horseman would never paint or 
understand—that is the ‘‘ red chestnut ’’, which most artists 


cannot distinguish from a bay; in fact, few artists. paint 
anything but bay, black, or white. They do not know 
the horse colour tones which blend imperceptibly from 
dun, through the chestnuts to the bays, and finally to the 
chestnut black, bay black, brown black, and pure black. 
As to Miss Kemp-Welch not knowing the signification 
of mass and silhouette, the whole picture is made up of 
these. 
nut team another mass; all silhouette against the back- 
ground. Mr. Baker says ‘‘ Horses and men are obvious 
properties ’’. This, as. applied to Miss Kemp-Welch, is 
not so; her horses are obvious studies from nature, each 
horse in the true position for the gallop, and each not- 
withstanding in a different attitude. The men sit and 
ride like horsemen, not ‘ studio models’’. Even Meis- 
sonier, the first to paint the horse in real as distinct from 
the conventional action of the-old masters, never painted 
a group of horses galloping with each in a different atti- 
tude; he had only one or two positions for his gallop and 
only one for his walk, so when he had a group of horses 
walking or galloping, several were sure to be in identi- 
cally the same movement. In his picture of cavalry 
galloping through standing corn before Napoleon, the two 
principal horses in the foreground are in identically the 
same position, the only difference being that one is a grey 
and the other brown. Where Miss Kemp-Welch’s ‘‘ For- 
ward the Guns”’ differs from any other battle picture is 
that there is no smoke, no sword, gun, rifle, or whip, no 
thrashing, no shouting, no falling over a horse’s tail whilst 
the horse falls forward; her men know how to ride and 
the horses to gallop—in fact, there is not one of the things 
Mr. C. H. Collins Baker says make up a ‘ Christmas 
annual or studio war picture’’, and yet he attributes all 
these faults to Miss Kemp-Welch’s picture, ‘‘ Forward 
the Guns’”’. 
Yours, ete., 
WINANS. 


RUSSIA’S WAR AIMS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REview. 
Thanet House, 231, Strand, London, W.C., 
21 May 1917. 

S1r,—<As there seems to be some misunderstanding as to 
whether the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary is com- 
patible with Russia’s war aims or not, you will kindly 
allow me to state the following ?— 

The Russian Provisional Government issued a declara- 
tion on 19 May, in which it is openly stated that the 
Government adopts as its aim the re-establishment of a 
general peace based on the rights of nations to decide their 
own affairs. The realisation of the principle of equality 
of all nations, great or small, must mean, naturally, that 
all Slav and Latin nations of Austria-Hungary must be 
liberated and delivered from the yoke of German-Magyar 
hegemony. This liberation is directly postulated by the 
principles of real democracy. The formation of the free 
and democratic States of Poland, Bohemia, and Yugo- 
slavia does not require any annexations on the part of 
Russia, and cannot therefore be called ‘‘ Russian Imperial 
ism’’, The Austrian Germans and the Magyars would, 
of course, have to be confined to their true racial boun- 
daries and the old Austria-Hungary would thus disappear, 
but who dares to assert that it would be a loss to Europe? 
If Austria-Hungary were a single nation it would be a 
crime, indeed, to dismember her. But she is a con- 
glomerate of different nationalities, who desire nothing 
more than to get asunder. As long as Austria-Hungary 
exists in her present state she will always be bound to 
look to Germany for support, and will always be able to 
exploit the 30,000,000 Slavs and Latins for Germany’s 
ambitions, as she does to-day. Therefore, as long as the 
autocratic and reactionary Austria-Hungary is not dis- 
membered, there will be no permanent peace in Europe, 
such as free Russia and her Allies are fighting for. 

I am, sir, yours truly, 
ViapIMIR NOSEK. 


The black-brown team is one mass, the red-chest-— 
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SLAUGHTERING THE PROTECTORS OF OUR 
FOOD. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—l quite agree with your Note in a _ recent 
issue that small birds will be extinct if ignor- 
ant people and school children are allowed to, kill 
them; any bird about the size of a sparrow will have little 
chance. It is quite necessary to preserve insect-eating 
birds. The littke hedge-sparrow is most useful, but its 
name is “ sparrow ’”’, which would be enough for many 
people to vote its destruction. I haven’t a good word for 
the house-sparrow. The war on rooks, too, is rather 
short-sighted, but many people confound rooks with crows. 
The latter is a bad bird, eats very few insects and a lot 
of grain; but the rook eats an immense amount of slugs 
and worms, and likes to top up with grain. But there is 
an effectual remedy to keep it off a newly-sown field: 
Put a scarecrow in the middle of the field, shoot a rook 
and tie its body on to the top of the scarecrow. The 
rooks will avoid that field. If two or three specially 
greedy ones go in to look for grain the other rooks hold 
a court martial on them and they are turned out of the 
rookery. I have seen a rook wait for weeks to see if the 
others would take him back, but they never do. He must 
find a home elsewhere. The ordinary pheasant in the 
woods is also a much maligned bird. It eats a lot of 
wireworms and. other insects, and cares but little for grain. 
Those hatched under hens. and fed with grain from the 
first are the delinquents. It is an acquired taste. The 
wood pigeon often nests in the north, and is a very mis- 
chievous bird from the farmer’s point of view, but great 
numbers of them are shot all the spring, including May, 
and are a very welcome addition to the food supply. I 
heard the other day of a man who netted his whole field 
to prevent any bird from getting in, and the entire crop 
has been destroyed by wireworms and slugs. The latter 


abound in a clay soil. 
Yours, etc., 
E. W. 


“SOCIAL JUSTICE.” 
To the Editor of the SatrurDay REVIEW. 


Str,—The phrase ‘Social Justice” has become very 
common of late. I find it very puzzling, and should be 
glad to know exactly what it means. Let me explain my 
difficulties. We al] know the noble emblematic figure of 
Justice. She is depicted as blindfolded (without fear or 
favour), holding the scales of true balance in one hand 
and in the other a sword at rest, but ready to enforce 
her decrees. It is a true and complete figure. Justice 
must be unbiased and even-handed, and her awards are, 
therefore, such as ought to be enforced, if necessary, by 
the compelling sword of law. Here lies the true distinc- 
tion between justice and charity. Charity leans against 
its own interests and voluntarily at its own cost does and 
gives beyond the claims of justice. It therefore cannot be 
enforced. To enforce the doing or giving of more than 
is just must, indeed, be positively unjust. 

What, then, of ‘‘ Social” justice? Can justice be quali- 
fied? Is this a new and improved kind? Is the original 
lady out of date and too slow for modern requirements? 
She certainly is old as the hills, yet ever in her prime and 
always the same. Is the new ‘‘ Social” lady hess sedate? 
Does she brandish a new ‘‘ Sécial”’ sword to accelerate 
the pdce? Does she use new-fangled “ Social’ scales 
designed to accommodate votes? And does she wear 
a fashionable ‘‘ Social ’’ veil in the latest all-awry style, 
so that she may peep at the votes and give ‘ Social” 
judgment accordingly ? 

Look on this picture and on that! 

Perhaps I am too hard on madame, but she is certainly 
driven very hard by her friends the Social Reformers. 
And why, unless plain unadulterated justice is not pliable 
enough for their purpose? Do not think I am so com- 
pletely satisfied with things as they are that I see no need 
for reform. There is great and urgent need, but I should 


be very sorry to see Reform running off the lines of 
common justice. That can only bring it and all of us to 
grief. In short,, “‘ Social Justice” is one of those loose 
terms which are responsible for much confusion of thought 
and. are calculated to mislead us into endless difficulties 
and disasters. But perhaps the phrase can be otherwise 
explained by some of those who so freely use. it. 
Yours truly, 
H. M. Goopman. 


THE GERMAN PEOPLE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Scottish. Conservative Club, Edinburgh, 
5 May 1917. 
Sir,—In your issue of to-day Mr. Wilson Noble calls 
attention to the large sums raised for providing comforts 
for German prisoners. Most. of the contributors are of 
German. origin, some like Lord Haldane are ‘pro-German 
in. sympathies and others appear to have contributed 
because of the notion that a distinction ought to be made 
between the Government of Germany and the German 
people. When one understands that the latter were, as. a 
people, really better educated than our own masses, and 
presumably more intelligent in the mass, it is difficult to 
appreciate the distinction. If the German people were not 
in agreement with, their rulers the war would not have had 
half of its barbaric features. Asa people they have suflered 
from swelled head for long, and two years. before the war 
actually started I was. told by a very intelligent merchant 
of Frankfort that it was. contemplated: that France would 
be wiped out: that of course it would not concern us as 
we would not be in it: and that German plans and policy 
were absolutely well known and approved by every man. of 
business in the country. And. all that was known to our 
Intelligence Department. And, it was Lord Haldane’s little 
game that we were to keep out, that we were to become 
friends. of Germany! I often wonder what this country 
would have done if Germany had not gone through Belgium. 
Would we have sent an army in time to save France? A 
huge plot was really known to our Government and was 
poch-poohed when Lord Roberts and others exposed it, 
There can be no distinction drawn between Germans, 
Sympathy for this people is merely aggravating the blows 
our gallant soldiers are receiving. We have had enough 
of kid-gloved methods and sham hypocrisies. They are 
out for our lives. There should be no parleying. We 
ought to be out for theirs. It is absolutely disgusting to 
listen to the honeyed words of some of our ecclesiastics and 
their conception of the meaning of a merciful God. A 
people that has outraged every law of God and man, that 
has broken every solemn pledge and treaty deserves and 
requires the direst punishment. They have proved them- 
selves brutes of the lowest and most contemptible grade 
and the world would be better for their extermination. 
That is the view of the man and woman in the street, and 
I am happy to subscribe to it. Boers and Turks and 
Russians, whom we have fought were gentlemen compared 
to these brutes. 
I am, etc., 
W. Murray. 


THE GROTTO. 

To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Sir,—It is quite a mistake to suppose that the appeal 
to remember the grotto has died out in London. It still 
flourishes, at any rate in Chelsea, beginning about 24 June, 
which fact struck me, as I come from a part of the Mid- 
lands where village feasts or wakes are common on St. 
John’s eve. In fact, the grotto looks very like an urban 
form of our local well-dressings, when the wells are 
decorated, possibly as votive offerings to the tutelary deity 
of the well to propitiate her against a drought! I per- 
sonally do not believe in the theory of grottos being in 
honour of an exotic saint and an imaginary pilgrimage. 
That may be the Church’s explanation, but our country 
customs are surely more akin to Greece than Rome, to 
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Paganism than Christianity. Nature-worship their 
origin—earth and sun worship. New names are grafted 
on to old customs, and the dates may become modified 
accordingly; but autumn bonfires did not begin with Guy 
Fawkes, and the four seasons of the year were celebrated 
before Christmas and Midsummer and the fairs and feasts 
of Spring and Michaelmas. Yours, etc., 


G. }. 


THE LIQUOR QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDay REvIEWw. 
26, Ashdell Road, Sheffield, 
19 May 1917. 

S1r,—The writer of the Notes of the Week in your issue 
of 12 May indulges in what he no doubt imagines to be 
brilliant irony at the expense of those people who have the 
courage to champion the cause of Prohibition. He evi- 
dently seems to consider that State Purchase is the ideal 
solution of the problem. It is sufficient to point out that 
over 100 members of the House of Commons are pledged 
to oppose this policy in the event of the Government being 
reckless enough to introduce a measure of that nature 
during the present crisis. State Purchase of the Trade 
would constitute a most cynical violation of the existing 
political truce, which enacted that no legislation calculated 
to light the fires of political controversy should be under- 
taken in war-time. The following sentence in the writer’s 
criticism of the prohibitionists also requires a rejoinder : 
“‘ And this campaign has been conducted under the comical 
pretext that total prohibition will conserve our food sup- 
plies’. I wonder if the author of this Machiavellian 
wisdom is aware of the fact that for the year. ending 
30 September 1916 360,000,000 Ibs. of sugar were used in 
brewing and distilling? Grain during the same period was 
absorbed in the production of liquor to the extent of 
65,000,000 bushels. The recently issued Report of the 
Committee of the Royal Society on the ‘‘ Food Supply of 
the United Kingdom ”’ stated that seven-tenths of this 
enormous quantity is wasted as far as feeding purposes 
are concerned. I suggest that it is gross hypocrisy on the 
part of the Government and our Fleet Street Napoleons to 
advocate collective economy in consumption while per- 
mitting the brewers and the distillers to waste huge amounts 


of good feeding materials. 
Yours, ete., 


GEOFFREY NEWMAN. 


A SMOKER’S COMPLAINT. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDay REvIEW. 
Paignton, 
15 May 1917. 

Si1r,—Perhaps you can tell me how since the additional 
1s. 10d. was placed upon tobacco it comes about that the 
retailer has clapped on 2d. to every ounce? This, of 
course, makes the surcharge 2s. 8d. instead of the Chan- 
cellor’s 1s. 1od. per Ib. 

It is one thing to ‘‘ pay through the nose ’’ for the good 
of the State, but it is quite another to pursue the process 
for the benefit, as would appear, of people who batten on 
the war. To the smoker, especially to the poor man, 
whose chief comfort now is his pipe, the matter is 
sufficiently serious to prompt enquiry, and to ask ventila- 
tion through such channels as are at our disposal, if a 
corner in your widely-read Review may be so accounted. 

Faithfully yours, 
M. B. 


THE FOOD QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 

S1r,--I beg leave to suggest that people generally would 
be more likely to keep their consumption of meat, bread 
and sugar within the limits of the scale suggested to them 
if they were officially informed as to what amount of each 
is allowed weekly to ordinary prisoners, prisoners of war, 
and persons in the service of the Government and whose 
food is supplied by the Government and whose occupation 
does not involve a full allowance of food. 

Your obedient servant, 
ZETETES. 


REVIEWS. 
A GREAT RADICAL AND A GREAT MAN. 


“Arthur Stanton: A Memoir.” By the Right Hon, 
G. W. E. Russell. Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 
ATHER STANTON'’S life is one of the instances 

of the triumph of character and personality 
which confound the cynic. He was not in the vulgarian’s 
sense of the word a great man. He had neither 
profound learning nor scholarship. He had no claims 
as a theologian. He never attained to honours or 
dignities, worldly or ecclesiastical, and yet he gained 

a reputation and wielded an influence such as has been 

attained by few bishops, and such as can only be com- 

pared with that of the leaders of the early days of the 

Tractarian movement, Newman, Froude, Keble, and 

Pusey. For over fifty years he occupied a unique 

place in the English Church, and this was due solely 

to the fact that he was himself. 

Pre-eminently a man of good-will, it was something 
of an irony that his lot in his early days should have 
been cast in thorny places. He figured prominently 
and as something of a firebrand in the bitterest and 
most acrimonious ritual disputes of the nineteenth 
century. Inhibited by bishops, only just escaping im- 
prisonment, he yet pursued his way with unfailing 
tenacity of purpose, and lived to see not only the 
toleration of, but the triumphant vindication of, the 
principles for which he stood. St. Albans, Holborn, 
which he served as curate all his life, although he had 
several offers of preferment, once banned by bishops, 
is now blessed by many of them. The whirligig of 
time has indeed brought about many changes since 
those early days when its vicar, Dr. MacKonochie, was + 
persecuted and imprisoned, and Father Stanton led 
forth his faithful little band to worship in St. Vedast’s, 
Holborn, because they were not allowed to worship 
after their own fashion at St. Albans. 

The great secret of Father Stanton’s success as a 
priest was his absolute sincerity and integrity of 
purpose. He was a man with a big heart, of engaging 
manner, with deep human sympathies and _ under- 
standing, winning and retaining affection, and he was 
an active influence for good wherever he went. A 
pronounced Radical in politics, his sympathies always 
went out to the under-dog. Anything in the nature 
of tyranny, cruelty, or injustice aroused in him 
passionate indignation. 

Tender and tolerant as he was ‘to the weak and 
erring, he was absolutely uncompromising where 
principles were concerned. He was of the stuff of 
which saints and martyrs are made. Once he had 
made up his mind as to the course he ought to pursue, 
nothing could cause him to swerve from it by a hair’s 
breadth. This trait in his character came out very 
early in his life in his correspondence with Dr. Pusey 
over St. Saviour’s, Leeds. Dr. Pusey offered him the 
church with conditions. Father Stanton could not 
agree to the conditions, so in spite of his love and 
reverence for Dr. Pusey he stood his ground in 
opposition to him. 

And he possessed a strong sense of humour, as 
people found who came to heckle him. Many stories 
are told of him. Here is one of his dealings with the 
Protestant Mr. Kensit, senior. He, like the rest, had 
felt the charm of the Father’s preaching. He came 
to try and ‘‘ snatch him from the burning’’. He 
brought with him a roll containing drawings of various 
instruments of penance—‘‘ disciplines ’’, chains, hair 
shirts, and the like. 

‘‘ There ’’, he said, ‘‘ are the devices by which the 
miserable priests seek to enslave silly women.” 
Father Stanton examined the roll for a minute or two, 
then, looking up at Mr. Kensit, asked with much- 
earnestness, ‘‘ Where can I buy them? They are the 
very things for our ladies. Would do them a world 
of good ’’. 

Even Mr. Kensit, observes Mr. Russell, must have 
been betrayed into the flicker of a smile. _ 

And, like all quick-witted men of humour, Father 
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Stanton was subject to his ups and downs. He had 
terrible fits of depression, dark moods when nothing 
in Church or State seemed right or as if it ever would 
come right, and when he regarded his life and his 
ministry as a failure. He was acutely sensitive, and 
his treatment in his early days by bishops and 
authorities preyed upon his mind. It is good to think 
that in his latter days his doubts were set at rest and 
that he attained to a good measure of tranquillity. The 
united testimony of thousands when he celebrated the 
jubilee of his ministry at St. Albans, the altered atti- 
tude of the authorities to the principles he held so dear, 
calmed and reassured him. 

It is not always a compliment to speak of a man as 
a ‘‘ popular ’’ preacher-—‘‘ popular ’’ is so dubious and 
ambiguous a word. But Father Stanton was popular 
in the best sense. His Monday night sermons at St. 
Albans drew crowded congregations and as many men 
as women. He had a method of his own. Sensational, 
perhaps, sometimes, dramatic always, he could move 
his congregation by rapid transition from laughter to 
tears. Yet he was no mountebank. He had not a 
shred of vanity or conceit. His one idea was to win 
souls, His sermons were carefully prepared. ‘‘ His 
felicity of speech ’’, writes Mr. Russell, ‘‘ was by no 
means a native untutored fluency; rather it was a 
curiosa felicitas, the fruit of infinite painstaking.’’ 

When his sermons were published in book form it 
came as a surprise to many to find how well they 
read. Father Stanton was not a windbag. There was 
real matter in his sermons. He had a profound know- 
ledge of the Bible, and it was a cause of astonishment 
to strangers who came to hear him to find this red-hot 
Ritualist preaching sermons of such a ‘‘ Gospel”’ 
character. The fact was, of course, that Father 
Stanton was not a Ritualist in the formal sense. 
While he would have died for a candle, he cared 
nothing for vestments, incense, and so on, for their 
own sakes, but only for the underlying doctrines they 
symbolised. This fact is brought home repeatedly in 
the letters printed in this volume to his mother, to 
whom his views were an offence, and to whom he 
tenderly tried to make clear his position. Father 
Stanton may indeed be said to have been the founder 
of a certain school of Evangelical Ritualists, in this 
respect resembling the famous Oratorian Father Faber, 
whose motto also was, ‘‘ All for Jesus ’’. 

“* Religion is unsatisfactory ’’, he preached, ‘‘ unless 
we can have personal intimacy with Christ. If we have 
but heard of Him through men and books He only 
exerts a secondary power on us. Our conception of 
Him merely amounts to a moral certainty—we have 
not taken Him in our arms and gazed on Him with 
ineffable joy.’’ This was the keynote of his preaching 
and the secret of his power over the hearts of men 
and women. 

We have nothing but admiration for the way in 
which Mr. Russell has compiled the biography. After 
all, we must come back to G. W. E. R. Who is there 
living to-day with his flair for true biography? Who 
combines so curiously well as he the refinements and 
fastidiousness of the man of letters and the man of the 
world with the things that spiritually matter? To pass 
through life in reasonable comfort, with a taste of both 
worlds—to secure that, one has not breathed in vain! 
Wherever possible Mr. Russell allows Father Stanton 
to speak for himself, and the copious extracts from 
letters, speeches, and sermons have been well selected 
to present a complete picture of the man. 


M. LE BON ON THE WAR. 


“The Psychology of the Great War.” By Gustave 
Le Bon. Translation by E. Andrews. Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

ERHAPS M. Le Bon’s psychology may here and 
there be a little superfluous, but we must allow 
something to the author of ‘‘ The Psychology of the 

Crowd’’. There is no lack of psychological material 


directly bearing on the war: some that explains it— 
for instance, the mental condition of the German 
people—some of fascinating interest, though it may 
explain nothing—e.g., why von Kluck stopped his 
march on Paris and swerved to the east, thus bringing 
on the battle of the Marne, and that memorable defeat. 
In any case, M. le Bon makes a most striking story 
of this event. In time the discovery of the cause may 
come, and though it is quite possible that it may be 
something special in von Kluck’s psychology, it is more 
probable that it was some circumstance or event that 
determined the psychology rather than psychology that 
determined the event. And so of other facts of the 
war, whether in the origin of it or as to its course and 
incidents, M. Le Bon’s psychology is often no more 
than an ornamental flourish to his study of the subject. 
This is not said with the least idea of disparagement. 
The book is an able and valuable survey of the war _ 
from many points of view, often very independent and 
original, as we expect a book by M. Le Bon to be; 
but the real point of ‘‘ psychological ’’ is that it defines 
the book as not being a formal story of the course of 
the war, but a study of its causes remote and near, 
and the hypotheses concerning the battle of the Marne. 
It is a leading thought of all M. Le Bon’s books 
that the mass movements of man are not determined 
by rational principles, or even by self-interest primarily, 
but by mystical, emotional, or affective feelings at 
work far down in the depths of man’s unconscious 
nature. He finds, as most of us do now, the insane 
pride and ambition of Germany to be the real, remote 
causes of the war, and he rules out such definite objects 
as colonial expansion, material development (except so 
far as they are auxiliary to the ruling passion) and the 
pressure of an over-expanding population. He 
illustrates this thesis by describing the rise of German 
power, the philosophical conception of the State as 
elaborated and popularised by German writers, and the 
resulting modern German mentality. M. Le Bon finds 
in the war the confirmation of his method of psych- 
ology, but we take it that his conclusions on this matter 
are now the common stock of Germany’s opponents, 
with or without his psychological principles. We 
know enough now of the psychological elements of 
German methods of warfare, of the doctrine of terror, 
and the slaughter, incendiarism, and pillage which 
result from it, to justify the classification of peoples 
into Germans and human beings. 

M. Le Bon makes no concesféon in favour of the 
German case when he argues that the Kaiser did not 
want war. Nobody, in fact, according to his account, 
wanted the war. Germany had nothing to gain by it 
at that particular moment. Yet that Germany actually 
precipitated it, and that the Kaiser is responsible for 
it, M. Le Bon no more doubts than anyone else out of 
Germany, where the mentality is that of a lunatic 
asylum. While showing, from an examination of the 
documents and events preceding the war, that nothing 
could be more preposterous than the charge against 
England of planning and causing the war, he believes 
this to be an actual obsession of the German mind, 
and not a mere hypocritical and impudent perversion. 
That may be so: the more preposterous a theory is the 
more likely it is to be essential German. The only 
definite answer to the question, Who or what caused 
the war? is, M. Le Bon thinks, that it was the mis- 
trust of the three Emperors, and that the German 
Emperor. was the most suspicious of the three. 
Dominated by suspicious fears, he was afraid that by 
delay, when Austria and Russia were mobilising, 
the plan of a rapid offensive, which had been drawn 
up by the German General Staff, would be spoiled. M. 
Le Bon naturally adopts this view of the immediate 
cause of the war. Events are irrational and are the 
products of men’s instinct, emotions, fears, hopes, and 
beliefs, that may be as fantastic as you like. A 
vast congeries of such irrational psychological factors 
were at work making the European war inevitable ; 
and it is of small importance to determine the imme- 
diate cause of the war. In such circumstances, 
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“ Whether Germany had resolved ‘to have war at the 
‘last moment, or whether she had ‘not, she would have 
caused it, sooner or later, by the repeated threats 
which she thought her growing power enabled her to 
utter with safety. It was better that France should 
not endure new humiliations for the sake of postponing 
the inevitable day of settlement for but a little time.’’ 
Since M. Le Bon’s book was written America has also 
found that Germany is as diabolically dangerous when 
she does not want war as when she does. 

It would not be doing justice to M. Le Bon’s book to 
omit notice of his very interesting chapters on 
‘military courage’’, and on the strategical errors 
committed by all the belligerents as a consequence of 
certain fixed notions which M. Le Bon classifies as 
** psychological errors’’. As an example of his criti- 
cism one passage may be quoted on the mistakes of 
French strategy. After enumerating several others, 
he says: ‘‘ But the most ‘serious of all the strategical 
errors of a psychological nature committed by ‘the 
French was that which at the beginning of the war 
induced ‘the ‘General Staff 'to believe that the Germans 
were coming by'way of Alsace. It was responsible for 
the fact that all the French armies were massed facing 
east, while ‘the ‘enemy was actually invading from the 
north. Both French and German authors had pub- 
lished many dissertations to prove that France would 
‘be entered vid Belgium, and towards the middle of the 
month of August the military critic of the ‘ Times’ 
gave maps to show that thirty German army corps 
were massed on the north and west of ‘France, while 
there were only three or four on the whole eastern 
frontier; but it was all in vain. Nothing made any 
difference, for mistaken ideas are so powerful that the 
notions of the General Staff were immovable, and the 
upshot of it all was the dismal defeat of Charleroi.’’ 

Just so; and yet what ghastlier psychological error 
was committed by any of the belligerents than by Ger- 
many, in assuming that Belgium ‘might be invaded 
without bringing the effete British into the war against 
them ? 


TWO SCHOLARS. 


“Ingram Bywater: The Memoir of ‘an Oxford Scholar, 
1840-1914.”" By William Walrond Jackson, D.D. 
Oxford: Clarendgn Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Memoir of Arthu™ John Butler.” By Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch. Smith, Elder. ‘7s. 6d. net. 


HE scholar has no great name in this present 
world, though he is less removed from it than 
he used to be—less isolated, we mean, in his life and 
habits, though more solitary, perhaps, by virtue of his 
very endowments. He may get to rank as something 
like a barbarian because—to repeat Ovid’s complaint 
at Tomi—nobody understands him. He, on his side, 
cannot understand the sloppy talk and loose thinking 
of other people, and, as Mrs. Mountstuart said of 
Professor Crooklyn, ‘‘ he pores over a little inexacti- 
tude in phrases, and pecks at it like a domestic fowl ’’. 
The irritation caused by this pecking leads easily to 
the verdict of the Egoist himself, who took Science 
instead of Classics at college, and thereby ‘‘ escaped 
the vice of domineering self-sufficiency peculiar to 
classical men’. The don, in fact, was in earlier days 
a superior person. He is not so frequently that now- 
adays, but he runs the risk of it. 

Bywater and Butler were both fine scholars, marked 
out by their abilities for linguistic distinction; both 
had exceptional memories and well-stored heads, a 
fastidious taste in persons, a certain superiority in 
manner, and an unwillingness to suffer fools gladly. 
Both wrote learned reviews for the ‘‘ Athenzeum”’; 
but otherwise they were very different men. Bywater 
was of Oxford, a pure Grecian and professor, whose 
only other passion was the collecting of rare and fine 
books, a man of sedentary life who pored over his 
folios from hour to hour. Butler was of Cambridge, 


and, though he loved it, never stayed in it as a don. 


| 


He worked as an educational official, in the offices @& 
two publishers, and in the Record Office. He wasq@ 
distinguished Alpine climber, and when his health wag 
fast failing still able to walk seventeen miles. He 
was a specialist who did a great deal for Dante, ‘but 
he felt that his vagrant career had been ‘‘ something 6f 
a miss-hit’’. Bywater in his much narrower line 
probably came nearer his own ideal, and his very 
reserve saved him from some of the shocks of the 
market-place. Also he had not the dangerous ang 
delightful gift of humour which led Butler to talk 
slang and surprise the elect. The fine flower of 
scholarship from the world’s point of view is humour, 
which makes learning into “roses all the way ”’, @ 
Calverley into a master of light verse, and a duff 
mathematician into Lewis Carroll. 

- Dr. Jackson is conscious that Bywater’s publicationg 
represent an inadequate gift to the world of the vast 
and accurate learning he added to from day to day; 
Bywater was truly the successor of Mark Pattison, am 
accumulator of erudition who thought it a mistake for 
scholars to “‘ lapse into translation ’’, and denigrated 
the work of Conington. Pattison’s interesting but 
acidulous Memoirs show the defects of such a type of 
mind. Bywater was apt to be caustic about the 
reputations of others, and much of this reduction of 
popular estimates was deserved. He came to the 
chair of Greek after Jowett, who was ro accurate 
scholar, though a master of English and of putting 
talents in their proper. places. Pupils, we learn, did 
not mind Bywater’s way; his lectures were very good, 
and he helped innumerable scholars. But he was 
capable of being caustic in the wrong place, damning 
at a venture a young man who knew more about the 
business in hand than he did. His reputation as a 
scholar was made in Germany before he became an 
Oxford professor. No one could edit a difficult and 
obscure classical text half so well; and we learn that 
his judgment as a Delegate of the Clarendon Press 
was admirable and incessantly exerted. Still, one 
cannot but think, when reviewing his career, of the 
better which is the enemy of the good, of work under- 
taken in so fastidious a spirit that it was never com- 
pleted. Characteristically, he never published his 
inaugural lecture as Professor of Greek, and it has 
disappeared, destroyed, perhaps, by his own hands 
because he was dissatisfied with it. He was neat in 
everything—speech, writing, dress—but seldom epi- 
grammatic. ‘‘ You could not strike sparks out of 
him ’’, writes a friend, but the perfection of his taste 
is guaranteed by a crowd of witnesses. He learnt 
something from Pater, an early intimate of whose style 
he did not approve later. The Bodleian has profited 
by his great zeal and knowledge as a book collector, 
and the younger school of Oxford has learnt from his 
accurate and scientific standard of scholarship. We 
regret that Mr. Jackson has not found space to give 
an example of this, say, in his treatment of Aristotle’s 
famous definition of tragedy in the ‘‘ Poetics ’’ or in 
the reconstitution of some difficult text. What is said 
of Bywater’s ‘‘ Poetics’’ indicates his limitations. 
‘** He did not apply Aristotle’s dicta to later .composi- 
tions ’’, though critics use them to-day as authorita- 
tive. Various letters show how Bywater was appre- 
ciated by foreign scholars in.Franece and Germany, and 
he lived to denounce .the vanity of Vienna. For 
Matthew Arnold he had a special admiration, but we 
read no remarks of his on Arnold’s poems or prose. 
In London, as in Oxford, he was busy with his fine 
library and his special studies, and he enjoyed a small 
circle of friends. One of them, R. C. Christie, was 
a man of similar type. Christie, accused of being a 


recluse, told a friend who was at once a scholar and © 


aman of the gay world that he preferred his own 
company. ‘“‘Epicure!’’ was the reply. There was 
something of this Epicureanism in Bywater. Dr. 
Jackson’s Memoir is written in choice, good English, 
but seems a litfle formal. Here, too, it ‘may be 


characteristic of his subject. “Bywater, like 'Gray, ‘the 
| great scholar among English poets, did not easily Het — 
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SUN LIFE 


OFFICE. 
LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
With or Without Medical Examination. 
SINKING FUND OR CAPITAL REDEMPTION ASSURANCES. 


Apply to the General Manager, 63 Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C., for the Society's new Pamphlet— 


“THE MODERN METHOD OF STORING SAVINGS.” 


Fire, 
FIRE Personal nag and Disease, 
Workmen’ pensation, 
Limited Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 
50 REGENT 8T.,.W. Motor Car and Lift, 
axD Burglary and Theft, 
4LOMBARD ST.,E.C. Plate Glass, 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 
Inowranees ‘on the’ The business of thie 


favourable - 
ice is confined to the United 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretary. 


DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you ‘to increase 
your ultimate holding without 
further immediate expense. 


Write at once to your Agent, or to 


142, HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C.1. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 


HYDRO Visitors enjoy every Hotel 
R Comfort, with the Bathe 
and Amusements of a 
Hydre at moderate cost. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. P 
Excellent modern buildings with Carpentry and Engineering 
Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees moderate and imclusive. 
Scholarships in March.—Apply to the Headmaster. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find -First Class Hotel Accemmodation at -the 
"LAMB "' Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE Omnibusmeets al! tratos. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


‘BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 
Glaisher’s Catalogue of Publishers’: Remainders post free on application:to 
GLAISHER, :Ltd., 265 High Holborn, Lendon, W.CA. 


All Books in new condition as when originally published. 
No second-hand books kept. 


ANOTICE. 
The Terma of Subscription ito the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United - eww Abroad. 
‘£4 d. 
One Year ... 2183 110 4 
Half Year... | 2 


ues and Mo Orders should ond wade 
to a SATURDA Y REVIEW Offices, 10 King Streét, 
‘Covent Garden, London, 'W:C. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW may be obtained ‘from -any 
‘Bookstall or Newsagent, af 
from the Government's restriction of is advisable 
definite instructions. By readers a the REVIEW: 
assist in the economy 
Should. any difficulty be the Manager would be glad.to 
be informed immediately. 


The Maternity Hospital at 'Chalons-sur-Marne. 


THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS 


in carrying .on its work of RELIEF of the 
SUFFERING VICTIMS the WAR has raised 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
THOUSAND POUNDS fer its maintenance. It 
is carried on by some 170 ‘Representatives in ‘a large 
number of Relief Centres in FRANCE, in 
‘HOLLAND, and in the GOVERNMENT of 
‘SSAMARA in distant RUSSIA. 

The is now about £1,000 a week, and 
er the gnarl pa 


In Holland we have provided shelter and help in a 
variety of ways, as well as occupation for the refugees 
from Belgium, who are located there. 


In Russia we have established Relief Centres, 
where clothing and other necessaries are distributed, 
and where industries, including spinning, weaving, and 
knitting are organised for the benefit of the destitute 
,people who have-no.one else to help them. 


WE ASK THE FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT OF THE PUBLIC 
IN THIS WORK OF 
CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE 


Centnbations Miss A. RUTH 
FRY, the Honorary Secretary to the War Victims’ 
Relief Committee at :the office at 


Ethelburga House, 
‘91 Bishopsgate, London, E.C., 
who -will gladly furnish any further information that 
may be desired. 
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himself go. But what there is of his work is 
enduring, and the memory of it may be a restraining 
influence on the style and manner of Oxford teachers 
to-day. The present is very different from the past. 
No one considers the dignity of history or anything 
else, and gutter English is more popular than Gibbon. 

Roughly, Bywater may be said to represent the 
Oxford reserve; Butler the freer and easier way of 
Cambridge. But here at once we come across the 
limits of such a generalisation. For Butler’s Life 
is written by an Oxford man whose lectures as a Cam- 
bridge professor would shock the stricter school who 
do not care for humour ex cathedra. Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch has followed Verrall, a man of admir- 
able wit, in referring to deplorably modern authors, 
and even to the efforts of up-to-date journalists in his 
lectures. He rejoiced, it is clear, in Butler’s gaiety 
and unconventionality, and did not think less of him, 
we are sure, because his collar was not always 
starched. The whole book is light and gay, even in 
the references to Butler’s ‘‘ Athenzeum ”’ reviews, and 
the absence of solemnity will be a gain to most readers. 
Butler had his own way of learning, which in his 
early days disappointed his mother, and his own way 
of imparting information, sometimes through pure love 
of mischief, to people who possessed it already. But 
his bright, quick mind was a joy to all his friends, and 
the reader who knew nothing of him should enjoy this 
Memoir. Sir Arthur has discovered, with the aid of a 
young Wykehamist, a special j@ps belonging to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. We think another 
college by the Cam might claim it equally, or is, as 
they say, more like Oxford than most of its neigh- 
bours. But these speculations are idle refinements. 
If Butler had his conceit and cussedness as a Trinity 
man, he had a charm which easily carried’ off both. 
He brought the light of common humanity as well as 
scholarship to bear on Dante. He lived bravely and 
adventurously. He had lapsed into several transla- 
tions. He wrote quite well with his left hand when 
the right failed. Here is a characteristic letter to his 
doctor a year before his death: 

‘“My Dear Ros,—I hope my ‘courage’ is not of 
the variety which results from ignorance of danger. 
But, in any case, I do not see much to be afraid of. 
Sixty-four years of life (mostly inefficient) ought to be 
enough for anybody. But it is hard to conceive one- 
self in imminent peril when one feels as well as I do. 
I think, after all, I shall die in my boots—probably at 
a crossing or on the ‘ Tube’ stairs. . . . Hot bi- 
a of soda is rather beastly. It is nice enough 
cold. 

‘‘The snowdrops and aconites are beautiful, and 
the thrushes are singing like mad ’”’. 

So we leave him, full of the scholar’s irony to 
the end. His life was no real defeat, as Sir Arthur 
amply shows. He was busy with many things, but 
enjoyed them all. He ranged from mastering Alpine 
heights to writing letters in the ‘‘ Daily News’’. He 
was not afraid of unpopular opinions, but he never 
showed off. He, too, in spite of his fun and occasional 
pranks in thought and speech, had the scholar’s 
reserve and delicacy of mind. 


LATEST BOOKS. 
Science and Education. Edited with an Introduction by Sir Ray 
Lankester. Heinemann, 1s. net. 

In this little paper-covered booklet Sir Ray Lankester has 
revived seven lectures delivered at the Royal Institution in 
1854 by seven distinguished men of science of that day. The 
style of the lectures seems a little formal and wordy in an age 
which is more casual, but the little book is worth having, if only 
for Faraday’s “‘ Observations on Mental Education ”’, an admir- 
able example at once of the modesty and style of a great teacher. 
Latham’s lecture on the study of language is in some respects 
out of date. Tyndal’s discourse on the study of physics is a 
good specimen of his clear mind and effective gifts of illustration. 
W. B. Hodgson, on ‘‘ The Importance of the Study of Economic 
Science as a Branch of Education for All Classes ”’, deals sensibly 
with several points which seem hardly to justify his thesis, and 


quotes Dickens, Byron, and Sheridan Knowles. Daubeny, in 
“The Study of Chemistry”, makes references to the Oxford of 
the past which do not hold good to-day. Many of his remarks 
are, however, sound and well put. 

Sir Ray Lankester goes further, we think, than any of the 
lecturers in his fighting introduction. ‘ Until the ancient tradi- 
tional ‘ classical curriculum ’ is not merely modified and reformed 
but literally swept away” the Natural Sciences will not secure 
the position and attention demanded by the national welfare, 
One of the chief authorities cited as a supporter of this indict. 
ment is Lord Houghton. Sir Ray Lankester describes him ag 
‘a great ‘man of the world’, one who knew perhaps more 
intimately than any man of his day, or of later years, both 
what he was condemning and what he desired to substitute for 
it”. 

It is news to us that Lord Houghton was a classical scholar of 
any distinction. He was certainly an admirable master of the 
art of living, but his knowledge was not deep on any side of 
culture. His bland audacity carried him far, but he was a 
dilettante. 

Sir Ray Lankester has added interesting notes to Faraday’s 
lecture, and mentions a decided score of his own over Charcot 
which utterly invalidated that physician’s experiment in mag- 
netic influence on a female patient at the Salpetriére Hospital, 
He might have carried his annotations further in points where 
the lecturers are not up to date. 


“ Are you Human?” By William De Witt Hyde. New York, Mac- 


millan Company. 2s. net. 
“It’s All in the Day’s Work.” By Henry Churchill King. 


Macmillan Company. 2s. net. 

If little books of instruction on life and how to live it are an 
effective influence, America ought to be surpassingly virtuous, 
for it supplies an incessant stream of these pocket-guides to wise 
living. President Hyde of Bowdoin College has written pri 
marily for Yale Freshmen, and his twelve brief chapters of ques 
tions concerning what makes a man range from “ Athletics” 
and “Society to “Morals” and “ Religion”. One of the 
questions asked will be obscure to the young men of this country, 
“Do you sit on the bleachers and yell?” But usually the 
author is within his brief limits both sound and pointed. Thus 
he asks in “ Politics’’ if you seek “‘ what you can get out of it 
in franchises, discriminations, tariffs, favours, spoils; seeking 
to get yourself, or your friends, or your class, supported at the 
public expense ? 

“*Then you are inhuman: you are the only kind of traitor 
the modern State in times of peace and plenty has to fear, 
Until such men as you are recognized and branded as traitors 
the Republic is not safe.” 

President King of Oberlin College supplies a little sermon om 
the spirit in which work should be undertaken, analysing 
different attitudes towards life. The booklet is straightforward, 
sensible, and usually clear. When he talks, however, of mediaval 
romance and chivalry and aristocracy he is not exactly effective 
to our mind. Probably the desire for brevity has obscured 
his points. ‘ Noblesse oblige” is a great maxim never out of 
date, and we do not like at all the spirit shown in Mark Twain's 
Connecticut Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. “ There is ne 
aristocracy of events” is a far-fetched phrase. Humility and 
a sense of romance everywhere are great things for all who, 
in St. Paul's phrase, would so run that they may attain. But 
humility is not exactly characteristic of modern democrats 
It is the one virtue, we should say, that they distinctly lack. 


in Arms.” By P. F. E. Schuler. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 64 
net. 


New York, 


This is a capital account of the part played at Anzac by the 
Australian Imperial Force. Not one solitary Englishman has 
any doubt regarding the magnificent heroism showed by the 
Australians, and the no less magnificent spirit showed by those 
to whom this work is dedicated—the mothers of the falles 
heroes. Yet it would be a pity if this book should come to bé 
regarded in Australia as a whole statement of the work done om 
the Gallipoli Peninsula. The “great adventure”, as Mm 
Schuler rightly calls the expedition, reached its climax in the 
August landing, but on that same day an untried battalion of 
Gloucestershire Yeomanry went with the Anzacs into actiom 
Sir Ian Hamilton’s despatch told the whole story. ‘‘ The firé 
was so hot that they never got a chance to dig their trenches 
deeper than some six inches, and there they had to withstand 
attack after attack’. So heavy was the loss of officers that by 
midday the battalion “ consisted of small groups of men com 
manded by junior non-commissioned officers or by privates “» 
Trained regular soldiers, long used to warfare, scarcely cal 
stand the strain when left alone. The Gloucestershire mem 
“ fought right on from midday until sunset without any officers * 
This is a story which should be told wherever the British fleg 
shall fly. The stand of the 7th Gloucesters would stir the 
Australian imagination as the dash of the Anzacs stirs the 
English blood. 
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WHY YOU SHOULD READ 
The Pall Mall Gazette 


BECAUSE the secret of its Great and 
Rapidly Extending Influence is that its pre- 
dominant feature is NEWS. 

It covers in a bright, hee and easily found 
manner every important happening. 

can rest assur at they are missing 
that matters, whether it be foreign, home, 
colonial, financial, sporting or legal news. 

The lawyer will find the Cause List in the 
Final Edition every evening. 

Other features are the Woman's Page, and 
the notes on Literature, Music, Art and the 
Drama. 


Vay 


The SUPER 
CIGARETTE. 


Spine 
Fine Old Virginia. 
| 


der 


THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
to the “ Pall Mall Gazette” are as follows:— 


Per Quarter Per Annum 
£s. d. £s 


Final Night War (late fee) 013 0 2120 
ABROAD 
Special Edition . 013 0 2120 
Final Night War (late fee) ... 016 3 3 5 0 


The Special Edition will be sent for any less period pro rata— 
that is, for 9d. per week prepaid; the Final Night War for 
1/- per week. 


1/3 for 20 


Huts Wanted Front Trenches 


CHURCH ARMY 


is requested to provide - 


EIGHTY MORE 
RECREATION HUTS 


AND CLUBS UNDER SHELL FIRE ON THE SOMME FRONT 
ALONE, in addition to 60 recently erected there, and Hundreds already 
on the west Front and at Home and in other theatres of the war. 


Churchmen (ineligible) to man them are an Absolute Necessity 
PRAY HELP US TO SUPPLY BOTH HUTS AND MEN 


Each Hut costs £300, and its Equipment £100 
(Week’s Working £5 abroad, £2 at Home) 


KITCHEN CARS on Western Front. 
MUNITIONS CANTEENS for ordnance 


workers. 

HOSTELS for men on leave. 

BRITISH PRISONERS in GERMANY. 6s. 
parcels. 


TREATS FOR TROOPS. 6s. parcels for men HOSTELS for airl workers and soldiers’ wives. 
at Front. WIVES and WIDOWS in Fresh Air Homes. 

FRIENDS forWOUNDED in distant Hospitals. 

RELATIVES of WOUNDED escorted abroad. 


DISTRESS during and after War. 


RECREATION ROOMS for SOLDIERS’ 
WIVES. 


REST HUTS for girls on munition work. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. 
Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 


YUM 
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A Gallant Soldier's 


Testimony 


LIEUT.-GEN. SIR FRANCIS LLOYD 


for good. 


General Officer Commanding the London District, recently said: 
“‘ My experience of the Salvation Army is this, that whenever 
I want anything, if I ask them to do it, it is done! 

** And the Salvation Army have been among the pioneers of 
good in London. There is a Home in Lambeth which was started in the very early days 
Soldiers—a Home unostentatious, but which has been wholly herent stem 


‘‘ There is another Home close to Liverpool Street, whither SS 
men are often sent to sleep, and which is as good (I have often *. ° 
been there very late at night) as any place of the sort in London. 
This is a great work, for the men coming from the Front are | 


to help 


we possibly can. 


prone to fall into dangers and difficulties; therefore, it is our 
bounden duty to make things as safe and as certain for them as 


“I say advisedly that I know of no organisation in the whole 
world that has been more unselfish than the Salvation Army.” 


AT THE REQUEST OF THE MILITARY AUTHORITIES 


the Salvation Army has alre 
the Provinces for Service Men 


financial strain. 


opened a large number of Hostels in London and 
ome on leave, but the maintenance of these and 
its other war operations, such as Ambulance work on the fields of battle, ihe 
visiting of sick and wounded in the Military Hospitals, its Huts at work in the 
different camps (of which we have over 100 in this country), ete., is a great 


Cheques should be made payable to GENERAL BOOTH, crossed “ Bank 
of England Law Courts Franch, War Fund e/c.” and sent to him ax 
QUEEN VICTORIA ST? “ET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


BRITISH BANK OF NORTHERN 
COMMERCE. 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF THE BUSINESS. 


DIVIDEND OF EIGHTEEN PER CENT, DECLARED. 


Tue Annual Ordinary General Meeting of the British Bank of Northern 
Commerce, Ltd., was held on Wednesday, Mr. H. Bendixson presiding. 

The Chairman said: My first remarks must be a reference to and an 
explanation of the absence to-day of our Chairman, Earl Grey. I am 
sorry to have to tell you that his not being with usis due to ill-health. 
He is now recovering from a serious illness, and although I am happy 
to inform you that he is going on well, and that his illness has not 
prevented him from closely following all that concerns the bank and 
its prosperity, it will be a little time yet—we trust but a very short 
time—before he can be with us again as usual, and give us the benefit 
of his always keen interest and counsel. 


BUSINESS CONSIDERABLY INCREASED. 

When we met a year ago we were able to point to the steady growth 
of our business, to the large number of new accounts, which I am glad 
to say have since increased very considerably, and to the growing 
recognition of this bank as an important link in furthering business 
between this country and our special fields of activity—the three 
Scandinavian countries and Russia. It is gratifying that the balance- 
sheet we present to you to-day confirms that this development in- 
¢reases, notwithstanding the various difficulties, due to the gigantic 
world-struggle, which hamper the free interchange of business in every 
direction. Our home business shows a good increase, and our foreign 
business has developed rapidly—undoubtedly the result of the confi- 
dence here and abroad in our institution and its usefulness. This 
growth especially reflects the recent prosperity of the Seandinavian 
countries, which other neutral States have also experienced. 


THE ACCOUNTS. 


Let us now examine our figures as shown by the accounts. Taking 
our liabilities first, the paid-up capital of the bank remains at £375,000, 
but our reserve has been increased from £375,000 to £750,000 by the 
ealling up of the remaining £2 ros. of the premium of £5, at which our 
shares were originally subscribed. When announcing to you a year 
ago our intention of so doing we expressed confidence that our earning 
capacity would justify us in thus increasing the amount of our own 
funds, and we have not been disappointed. Current deposit and 
other accounts show the handsome total of {9,408,026, against 
£4,322,943 last year and {1,038,880 two years ago—surely one of the 
best proofs of our increasing business. We do not forget that the 
state of the foreign exchanges, to which we referred a year ago, is a 
very special inducement to our Scandinavian clients to keep money 
on this side; but even when exchanges right themselves and part of 
these balances may be withdrawn,we do not think we are over-confident 
in expecting continued prosperity with the free renewal of international 
trade. The last amount on this side comprises bills rediscounted 
£248,177, which calls for no comment ; guarantees £797,344, supported 
not only by shipowners or traders, but also in every case by Scandina- 
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vian banks; and our acceptances £196,616, as against £574,069 last 
year. As formerly, these acceptances are entirely against shipments 
goods. I do not think it is necessary to comment on this temporary 
reduction, as same is the natural result of restricted trade. We now 
turn to the assets side of the accounts. Our liquid eash, includ: 
£825,000 money at call, amounts to £2,230,148, against £1,489,51 
last year. Our investments at £482,277 compare with £269,148 last 
year and have been valued at or below prices current on the 31st Marek 
They are mainly represented by British Government securities. Loang 
advances and other accounts are £1,057,368, against £624,979 last 
year. British Government Treasury bills and bills of exchangy 
£6,830,164, represent the contents of our portfolio on March 318% 
and is made up of £3,870,000 Treasury bills and {2,960,164 first-class 
bank and trade bills. The remaining items on this side are contras. 


THE NET PROFIT. 


Turning now to the profit and loss account, our net profit amounts 
to £74,170, which is arrived at after payment of all expenses, making 
provision for rebate on bills discounted and bad and doubtful debis 
and writing down our investments, as already mentioned. Addi 
£15,264 brought forward from last year, we have an available total 
£89,434. In October last we declared and paid an interim divid 
of 6 per cent., free of income-tax, absorbing £22,500, and we now 
recommend the payment of a final dividend of 12 per cent., also i 
of tax, making in all 18 per cent. forthe year. This distribution 
leave £21,934 to be carried forward, against £15,264 brought in. We 
are sure you will agree with us in considering this result. satisfactory, 
more especially as we have only had the use of the balance of premium, 
£375,000, for nine months of our financial year. You will be glad @ 
know that we have continued to pay full salaries to all those of ouf 
staff who are with the Colours. Without the good work of our manage 
ment and staff under great pressure, owing to their depleted numbeh 
the results we have put before you to-day could not have been attaine 
and it is only fitting that we should recognise this in a substant 
manner by giving them a bonus. I am sure you will fully approve of 
our having done so, If there are any questions, gentlemen, to bt 
addressed to me, now is the opportunity. 

As there are no questions I will now formally move: ‘“ That the 
report of the directors and audited statement of accounts to March 31s 
1917, already printed and circulated among the shareholders, and # 
presented to this meeting, be received, tae and entered upon the 
minutes.”’ I will call upon my co-director, Mr. Hunter, to second the 
resolution. 

Mr. H. Hunter: I have pleasure in seconding the resolution. ; 

The resolution was carried unanimously. r 


DIVIDEND APPROVED. 


The Chairman: The next resolution I propose is : ‘‘ That a dividend, 
final, of 12 per cent. for the year ended March 31st, 1917, free of income 
tax, be declared on the capital paid up, and that such dividend be 
made payable on and after the 24th day of May, 1917, making, wi 
the interim dividend of 6 per cent. declared in October last, a tot 
distribution of 18 per cent. for the year, free of income-tax.” 
ask Mr. Jérgensen to second that. 

Mr. J. Jérgenson: I have very much pleasure in seconding the 
resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
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The Saturday Review, — 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO. 


Tue Annual General Court of the Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd., was 
held on Wednesday last, Colonel Francis A. Lucas (deputy chairman) 
presiding. 

The Chairman said:—In the life department the net new business 
completed for the year amounted to £925,765. That amount was below 
the business completed in the years immediately prior to the war, 
put it showed a very satisfactory increase of £150,000 on the amount 
completed in 1915. The war had maturally affected the acquisition of 
new business in that department. The claims in the Alliance life 
account amounted to £397,629. Of that sum more than £97,000 repre- 
sented war claims. Apart from the war Claims, the mortality experi- 
ence was very favourable. The total war claims from the beginning in 
the Alliance account now amounted to £259,341. The interest income in 
the life account showed a substantial increase, but that was more than 
offset by the large increase in income-tax. 
annuity funds at the close of the year exceeded £8,500,000, and the'total 
life funds, including closed accounts, exceeded £18,2 50,000. 

The fire account showed good fesults. The premium income had 
been slightly increased, and the loss‘experience had been very favour- 
able. The surplus on the account, after providing £5,661 to make up 
the 40 per cent. reserve for unexpired risks, amounted to £360,687, and 
this amount, with £75,340 interest on the fire insurance fund, had been 
carried to the profit and loss account. The fire insurance fund (in- 
duding the reserve for unexpired risks) amounted to {2,127,018. 
Including £37,218, interest (less tax), the sum of £84,408 had been 
transferred to profit and loss account. . 

The marine insurance fund, including reserve for unexpired risks, 
amounted at the end of the year to £872,419. Theitem claims paid and 
outstanding, £903,701, included not only the amounts of actual settle- 
ments during the year in respect of casualties which occurred last year 
and in previous years, but also full provision for all casualties known to 
have occurred up to the end of the year. This provision amounted to 
£364,370, and was, of course, in addition to the reserve of 40 per cent. 
of the premium income in respect of unexpired risks. With regard to 
the accident department the results of the year’s business were again 
satisfactory. The accounts showed that the business which had been 
built up since the formation of the department ten years ago was of a 

rofitable character. When conditions became normal again they 
ooked forward to a further development of this department. After 
making adequate provision for contingencies, a sum of £68,537 
(including £17,658 interest) had been transferred from the accident 
department account to the credit of profit and loss. 

With regard to the profit and loss account the figures might be 
summarised as follows: The underwriting profit from the fire, marine, 
and accident departments was, in the aggregate, £458,755. Interest, 
dividends, etc., received (less income-tax) amounted to 188,984, and 
{15,000 was received as the shareholders’ portion of the Imperial Life 
profit. On the other side of the account dividends to shareholders 
amounting to £364,006 were paid. Property tax, income-tax on 
profit, etc., amounted to £83,195, and £12,755 had been applied in re- 
duction of office premises account. The balance of the profit and loss 
account was £1,215,392, being £201,164 in excess of the balance at the 
end of the previous year. So far as they were able they had dealt 
with all the securities which the Treasury had from time to time 
tequested the holders to deposit or sell, the total amount of the com- 
pany’s securities so mobilised since the schemes were started now 
reaching to over four and a half millions. As a result of the various 
sales carried out and the reinvestment of the proceeds in British 
Government securities, their holding in the latter had increased from 
about £1,800,000 at the end of 1915 to slightly under £4,000,000 at 
the end of 1916. Since the turn of the year they had liberally sub- 
scribed to the new loan, and their total holding of British Government 
securities at the present time was about five and a half millions. 

Mr. C. E. Barnett seconded the motion, which was carried unani- 
mously, and a dividend of 12s. per share, less income-tax, was declared. 
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ELDER DEMPSTER. 


Tue Ordinary General Meeting of Elder, Dempster & Co., Ltd., 
was held on Thursday the 24th, Sir Owen Philipps, K.C.M.G., M.P., 
the chairman, presided. 

The Chairman said: That although in the public mind this company 
was most closely associated with the shipping trade to and from 
the West Coast of Africa, it also carried on many other important 
enterprises in various parts of the world, having large interests in the 
ocean-carrying trades of the Far East, the Gulf of Mexico, between 
Canada and South Africa, and elsewhere. The profits shown had 
therefore been earned over a very wide area, and the fact that in spite 
of many difficulties they had increased the amount of profits must be 
regarded as satisfactory. He had frequently refe to the efforts 
they had made to foster markets in this country for the various products 
of West Africa, and had drawn attention to the extent to which some 
of the most valuable of the raw materials of industry exported from 
these British possessions had found, before the war, their best markets, 
and in certain notable instances almost their only market in Germany. 
The position to-day was that the principal West African products 
had been found essential to Great Britain for manufacture into food 
and munitions of war. The policy of the directors in keeping the rates 
of freight at a low level had been amply vindicated, inasmuch as it 
had undoubtedly assisted to create a home market for West African 
produce. At the last meeting he stated that in 1915 they carried 25 per 
cent. more produce than in 1913 from West ica, and in the past 
= they had carried over 7 per cent. more than in 1915. The pro- 

ibition of the export of foodstuffs from this country would no doubt 
act as an incentive to the Colonies to make themselves more self- 
supporting. Nigeria had taken steps in that direction, and he looked 
forward to the time when Nigeria would be included among the regular 
meat-exporting countries of the world. He was pleased to they 
had been able to maintain their ar service from New York to West 
Africa which had been of t efit to the British West African 
colonies. Their steamers had been continuously employed during 
the year. Since the close of the year under review, the portion of the 
fleet not under requisition to the Admiralty for war work had been 
taken over by the Ministry of Shipping at Blue Book rates for the 
— of the war. They were loyally co-operating with the Shipping 

ontroller in carrying out the paiey of the Government with reference 
to shipping. Since the end of the year the company, which had old- 
established connections in the Gulf of Mexico, had extended its interest$ 
in that om by acquiring from thelate Mr. J. H. Welsford, acting on 
behalf of Messrs. J. H. Welsford & Co., Ltd., and the Gulf Transport Line, 
their interests in the Gulf of Mexico trade, with two of their steamers. 
At the recent sale of enemy properties in Nigeria, the company — 
the site and building in Lagos which formerly belonged to Messrs. 
Gaiser, German merchants, together with agency buildings and wharf 
of the Woermann Line and also purchased the Woermann Line engineer- 
ing shops and land at Apapa. They were making other extensions in 
West Africa, and building a hostel for natives at Liverpool. 

Lord Pirrie seconded the resolution for the adoption of the report 
and for the declaration of a final dividend of 6 per cent., making 10 per 
cent. for the year, and this was carried unanimously. 
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time, and from intellectual and spiritual starvation, has probably never 
been so keenly felt before, alike by soldiers on active service and by civilian 
workers at home; and there was never a greater need than that which exists 
to-day to revise and correct views and impressions got by hasty and desultory 
reading during the week. 


Ti desire for a relief once in the week from the crushing materialism of the | | 


It is the particular field and the duty of a weekly Review to aid the public in 
these directions. This is the constant aim of the SatuRDAY Review; and that MI 
it meets with wide approval is shown by the spontaneous remarks made from time 
to time in its Correspondence Columns. ' 


“The vigour and ability which make your paper a _ perpetual | 
inspiration to every loyal Englishman who reads it.”—10 June 1916. 

“ Sir William Robertsen Nicoll often reminds his readers of a Golden | = 
Age that it [the Sarurpay Review] had, but in my time it has never been 
so good as it is now.’—10 June 1916. 


“* Your paper is always a joy to me, and its fair statement of the events a perpetual di 

eonsolation in these days of exaggeration and pessimism.”’—11, March 1916. Ay 

“ There is no paper which has stood throughout the war more consistently than cn 

the Review for clear thinking, genuine patriotism and sound morality.” — he 

8 April 1916, a 

“ Without flattery, the Sarurpay Review has a wide outlook and is ready te pe 

think over new ideas on their merits.” —4 March 1916. me 

** 43 an old reader of many years’ standing of the SatuRDaY Review may I be re 

allowed to say that I have seldom read a more admirable number. . . .”—19 February sal 

1916. 

So 

“You have . . consistently and courageously upheld the cause of National Br 

Service... .’—The Rt. Hon. Walter Long, M.P., Secretary o! State for the Gt 

Colonies. 7 January 1915. Ja 

“Your masterly leading articles and trenchant convincing war a 
criticisms.”—13 January 1917. 
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